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III. Notes on SUBTIABA AND HOKAN MORPHOLOGY 


A. General Remarks 

When one passes from a language to another that is only re- 
motely related to it, say from English to Irish or from Haida to 
Hupa or from Yana to Salinan, one is overwhelmed at first by the 
great and obvious differences of grammatical structure. As one 
probes more deeply, however, significant resemblances are dis- 
covered which weigh far more in a genetic sense than the dis- 
crepancies that lie on the surface and that so often prove to be 


merely secondary dialectic developments which yield no very re- 
mote historical perspective. In the upshot it may appear, and 
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frequently does appear, that the most important grammatical 
features of a given language and perhaps the bulk of what is con- 
ventionally called its grammar are of little value for the remoter 
comparison, which may rest largely on submerged features that are 
of only minor interest to a descriptive analysis. Those who find 
this a paradox think descriptively rather than historically. It 
would be an instructive experience in method to compare English 
grammar with that of the Indo-European language reconstructed 
by philologists. Whole departments of Indo-European grammar 
find no analogue in English, while a very large part of what English 
grammar there is is of such secondary growth as to have no 
relevance for Indo-European problems. To anticipate from 
another field, a curiously large proportion of those features that 
make up “Haida grammar” turn out on closer study to be dia- 
lectic developments, on a common Nadene basis, that are peculiar 
to it as distinct from Tlingit-Athabaskan; it appears, moreover, 
that some of the most significant evidence serving to link Haida 
with Tlingit-Athabaskan is not so much as mentioned in the formal 
remarks on Haida grammar that have been published. It would 
not seem necessary to make these self-evident remarks if so much 
of our work in American linguistics were not heavily biased in 
favor of a purely descriptive method and against all attempts at 
reconstructing the historical perspective. 

We need not be surprised to find that some of the more super- 
ficial facts about Subtiaba morphology, enumerated in Lehmann’s 
study, find no direct parallels in the northern Hokan languages. 
Subtiaba, for instance, has a “‘preterit tense” formed by prefixed 
ni- or ci*-, a “present tense”’ in na-, a “future” in ga-; while Pomo 
has a past in suffixed -hi or -hi-ba, a present in -a, and a future in 
-eya; and Yana a preterit in suffixed -a or -’ni-, a present in -si, 
and a future in -si-. As soon as we realize, however, that the 
Subtiaba “tense prefixes” are merely proclitic elements, probably 
of demonstrative or adverbial origin (see nos. 118, 119, 107b, 106), 
they cease to be of major morphological interest for the com- 
parative point of view. As a matter of fact, some of the most 
important grammatical elements and features of Subtiaba have 
not been isolated by Lehmann and it is precisely these that 
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prove it to possess a fundamentally Hokan grammar. I shall call 
attention to them in this section. 

There is one point of grammar, however, that seems definitely 
un-Hokan. . This is the order of elements in compound nouns. 
In Subtiaba the determining noun regularly follows instead of 
preceding, e. g. d-a-guy “ 
“mouth-water, shore,” 


stone-fire, flint,” d-a-u d-ia-lu- 
giicuy nvaus “backhand, back of the 
hand,” yalu (<ya-i'tu) “water-eye, tear.” This is remarkable 
because the Hokan languages as a whole compound in the reverse 
order, e. g. Chim.'® asi-n-ala “day-sun,” Kar. cak-ac “‘arrowhead- 
stone, flint,’’ Sh. ¢uxu-ara “back-bone,”’ Ach. apxa-tsu “night-sun, 
moon,” Yan. ‘au-ha “‘firé-water, whiskey,” Po. yu-xa “eye-water, 
tear,’ Was. nauan-anal ““baby-house, umbilical cord,” Es. tomanis- 
aci “night-sun, moon,” Sal. w-ca-t “eye-water, tears,” Moh. 
huk@ar-ido “‘coyote-tooth.” It is true that there is a certain type 
of Yana compound in which the determining element follows, 
e. g. t'dal’-ba “bone-deer, deer bone,” galu-m-’i “arm-tree, branch”’; 
these consist of nouns in which the second member of the compound 
refers to the possessor of the body-part indicated by the first. 
It is possible that this type was at one time prevalent in Hokan 
and that it was generalized in Subtiaba, but it seems very much 
more likely that the Subtiaba order is due to the influence of 
certain other Mexican and Central American linguistic groups in 
which the determining element in compound nouns regularly 
follows (e. g., Maya t¢solz-ceh “skin-deer, deerskin”; Zapotec 
yutnu-kuihi “‘tree-fruit, fruit tree,’ Chiapanec ¢iquila njhi-popati 
“book generation, book of descendants,” Mazatec noon-tzoco 
“finger-foot, toe”). We have already hinted at a phonetic influence 
on Subtiaba of Mixtec-Zapotec-Otomi. 


B. Form of Stem 
I have called attention at various times to the large number of 
stems in the Hokan-Coahuiltecan languages which begin with a 
vowel and to the tendency of this vowel to drop out either in 
other forms of the same word or in cognate words in other lan- 
guages of the group (e. g. Po. wyu “eye”: yu-xa “eye-water, tear’’).'° 


© For abbreviations see p. 404, fn. 4; p. 405, fn. 5. Yan., pp. 28-32; Hok.-Coa., 
pp. 289, 90; Sup., pp. 71, 72. 
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The loss of the vowel is likely to be due only in part to a phonetic 15 
reason, in part also to an alternation that has morphological sis 
significance. There seems to be a pronounced tendency to drop the in 
vowel when the word in which it occurs enters into compounds. co 

In Subtiaba, precisely as in Shasta-Achomawi, Chimariko, wi 


Pomo, Washo, Salinan, and Yuman, there is an exceedingly large 
percentage of stems that begin with a vowel. Some of these have 
already been listed in the table of Subtiaba cognates. Others, 
“rain,” “ash,” 
a’no “father,” oco “‘breath,” exti-u “forehead,” i-du- “salt,” u-c"du: 
“ulcer,” “sloth,” endi- “tigre pintado,” a-ga “pig,” etci 
“beak,” a pu: “snake,” eki “fish,” a-xkwa “ant,” exti: “wax,” 


taken at random, are: “‘water,’’" d-undi:-lw’ 


a‘xmo “root,” ixna “bird-cage,” i-du: “‘reed,”’ eni “doctor,” -i-du- 
‘cold.”” Many stems that 
really begin with a vowel are disguised by the presence of a 


“to bury,” -u'sinva “to chew,” u'ma 


nominal, verbal, or adjectival consonantal prefix (see below). In 
other cases the vowel is lost as such but its former existence can be 
demonstrated by comparative evidence and by its influence on the 
following consonant or on the vowel of the next syllable, e. g. 


nvay “ear” <*ismalk (no. 7), se-ka “sister” <*isa’- (no.56). All TI 
in all, the persistence of stems with initial vowel is so marked that te: 
one is led to surmise that there lies buried in the Hokan-Coahuil- sp 


tecan languages an old system of significant initial vowels, whose 
nature remains to be determined. S. Pomo i’pa (read probably 
p'a) “‘intestines’’: apa (read ap'a) “‘excrement” is suggestive 


(in other Pomo dialects p‘a or its reflex fa is used for both “intes- ele 
tines” and ‘“‘excrement’’), so far as it goes; cf. perhaps also Sub. It 
“bone’’: m-a‘su: “‘thorn”’; r-a-na “‘herb’’: i-na “leaf.” 101 


More conclusive than such alternations as Sub. se-ka “sister” th 
<*isa- (no. 56): Was. -i-sa “older sister,” Es. itci “sister,” Ach. th 
by 

11T do not believe that much reliance is to be placed in Lehmann’s vocalic 
quantities. Most of these initial vowels are likely to be short even though marked long. all 
Many German (and English) investigators have a tendency to consider all close vowels nit 


long, particularly if they occur in an open syllable and bear the stress. Such alterna- 
tions as and “seashore,” and d-agu’’-lu- “fire,” d-uku-'lu and 
d-u-’xku*-lu’ “moon” indicate that Lehmann has not accurately determined the 
quantities but has merely assimilated them to German speech habits. 
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-is “older sister,” N. Dieg. esa-n “younger sister,”’ efca-n “older 
sister” and si’n¥u- “tooth” (no. 20): Ach. iisa, Sh. €tsau, Ats. iésau, 
in which an old initial vowel may be inferred for Subtiaba by 
comparative evidence, are cases of alternation of forms with and 
without the vowel in Subtiaba itself. I have noted: 


t-asu’ “hair”: su‘hu “hair of head” (no. 12) 

d-anwa “mouth”: na-n(g)wa-xa “to yawn” (no. 16) 

a’no, ano “father”: na-rin’u: “father-old, grandfather” 

etcu’ “head”: gi--tcu “on, over” (no. 14) 

embi “owl”: na-mbi-ya “to cry” (no. 64) 

eme “camisa de mujer”: me-xn¥a “shirt” (no. 52 

“water”: ya'-u, ya-u° “well, estero,” yi'tu<*ya-i'tu 
“water-eye, tear” 

Sq. isi", isi-nu “stone, flint,” Tlap. istci “stone”: 
six-nu “stone” (no. 45) 

imba “one”: me-nu* “nine” (no. 100) 

uku*, d-uku--lu: “moon, month”: imba-ku: “one month” 
(no. 40) 

umba “fat, big”: -mba in compounds (no. 85) 

u‘ma “cold”: ma “cold,” i-ya-ma “water-cold” 

d-u‘tus “mother”: du-ri‘n¥a “mother-old, grandmother” 

d-u‘du'-lu: “female breast”: “suckling” 


The formal parallelism of Sub. i-ya “water’’: yi-tu “water of eye, 


tear” and Po. uyu “eye”: yu-xa “eye-water, tear” is striking in 
spite of the opposed order of the compounded elements. 


C. Hokan Noun Prefixes 

Prefixed d-. The Subtiaba nominal d-prefix is a freely movable 
element, as is the corresponding element in Washo and Salinan. 
It is unnecessary to give examples here as the reader can find them 
for himself in the material already presented. In many cases 
the noun, if beginning with a vowel, may occur with or without 
the d-prefix; in the former case it is often, or generally, followed 
by the demonstrative element -/u° (no. 122) except in the case of 
body-part nouns, which may have the d-prefix but only rarely 
allow the -lu: (e. g. in d-u-du--lu: “‘female breast’). Words begin- 
ning with a consonant have no d-prefix. Here are a few examples: 

d-i‘ya-lu: “fluid”: i-ya “water, stream” 
d-a‘gu'-lu* “fire,” d-a'gu “stone of fire, flint”: 
“fire” (no. 36) 
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“ ” 


d-ayka‘-lu: “sun,” Br. d-aska: -yaxka “to shine,” Sq., Ar. 
ahka “sun,” Tlap. axka “sun” (no. 46) 
d-u‘tus “mother,” “my mother”: du- “mother” 


(no. 55) 


A peculiarity of the d-prefix is its use not only in absolute forms 
but with possessive suffixes (e. g. d-wtu-lu’ “my mother,” 
d-a’nu'-lu: “my father’’: a’no, Sq. ana “father’’). This is in accord 
with Salinan usage (e. g. t-um-sa-nai “thy hide,” {-a-sa-nai “our 
hide,” t-wk-sa-nai “‘your hide’’; t-u “‘my face,” {-u-w-o “‘his face’). 
In Washo the d-is found in the absolute form of words beginning 
with a vowel (e. g. d-anal “house,” d-i-yek “tooth,” d-a-du “hand”), 
not before consonantal stems. This is as in Subtiaba. In Washo, 
however, d- drops in the forms with possessive pronouns (e. g. 
l-anal “‘my house,” m-i-yek “thy tooth,” a-du “his hand”); certain 
of Lehmann’s forms suggest that the d- is lost when the possessive 
is prefixed in Subtiaba as well (e. g. yu'-a’no “my father’’), but 
unfortunately Lehmann did not arrive at complete clarity in 
regard to the use of possessive pronominal affixes. The consonantal 
nouns of Washo, which have no d- in the absolute, prefix it in the 
possessive forms of the first and third person (e. g. ma°ko “knee”; 
d-i-ma ko “my knee,” da-mako “his knee’). 

Apparently d- was originally a general nominalizing element 
and served to differentiate the definitely nominal use of stems 
from their adjectival or verbal use. This seems to come out 
clearly in cases like: 


d-aca-lu: “grass”: m-a‘ca “green” (nos. 38, 88) 

d-agalni “runner”: -g-agnu “to run” (no. 75) 

d-ehma-lu “sky,” d-ehma “above”: -g-i‘ma “to ascend” (nos. 
y; ( 


44, 60) 
Such alternations are entirely analogous to Washo cases like: 


d-ime “water”: ime “to drink” 
d-anal “house”: anal “to live” 


and to Salinan ones like: 


t-a‘s-o “his name”: k-ase-t “to be called” 
t-ecxai “dawn”: k-ecxai “to dawn” 
t-atcex “seat”: k-atcek to sit down” 


t-alelke-ya “question”: p-alelko “to ask” 
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Ar, Presumably the same contrast between d-noun and verb stem 
without d-prefix or with another prefix applies also to Pomo, but 
ot the evidence is more scanty here: 
) d-ano, d-ono “mountain”: S. E. Po. k-ano “mountain” (prop- 
ms | erly “to be a mountain, mountainous”? ; see no. 41) 


” d-iwe, d-uwe “night” (as noun): iwe “night” (properly “to be 


a night”? cf. Yan. b-a-wi-sa- “to be night”?) 
r 
yur In Salinan the nominal prefix {- is used not only in the absolute 
» and, partly, the possessed forms of many nouns but is also fre- 
ing quently employed to make subordinate clauses (or nominalized 
«3 forms) out of verbs, in which case it replaces intransitive (or 
ho, static) k- and transitive (or active) p-. This usage is regular after 
g. subordinating particles, temporal adverbs, negatives, and other 
ain proclitics, g.: 
ive k-amti’ “he was hunting”: me {-amf{‘ele‘ “time the-hunting 
ut (plur.), when they hunt” 
. ko p-amk-o “not (I-) have-ability-(of) it, I cannot”: ko {-amai 
in 
not (was) the-being able, he could not 
tal 
the This interesting usage is strikingly paralleled in at least one 
2” Subtiaba example: 
-g-apu’ “to sleep,” g-apo “acostado”: na‘-tcu ma d-apa 
nt I go with (=in order to) the-sleeping, I’m going to 
sleep 
ms 
yut Other Nominal Prefixes in Hokan. It is possible that Hokan 
*!- (Sub. d-) was originally confined to a particular class of nouns 
and was later generalized in certain dialects. There seem to be 
clear traces in a number of Hokan languages of other absolutive 
0S. noun prefixes and the fact that Chontal has several of them 


(l-, il-, ka-l-) suggests that Hokan may originally have had a 
definite set of demonstrative classifiers prefixed to nouns. There 
is reason to believe that Subtiaba has at least two other such 
elements, possibly four (r- and s-, c-; possibly also p- and k-). 
The examples will be listed with analogous forms from other 
Hokan languages. 

An element /- is recognizable in Chontal (e. g. /-imits “foot’’: 
Tequisisteco” mitci; l-icmatsi “ear’’: Tequ. smatsi; l-ahutl“ house” : 


2 A dialect closely related to Chontal. 
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Tequ. hur; ka-l-ora “sun”: Tequ. ora; tl- is perhaps demonstrative 
i- discussed above, + e-, cf. compounded ka-l-, e. g. tl-unga “fire”: 
Tequ. unkwa; il-amats “earth’’: Tequ. mats, ha-l-maks); Salinan 
(e. g. l-akana 
“palm”: Hokan *ifali “hand, arm,” Sal. efa? “shoulder’’; l-emi, 


‘ 


‘spider’: Ach. ts-axa, Sub. a-yka, no. 24; L-otal 


‘ 


l-ime-N “‘rabbit-skin blanket”: Sub. eme “‘camisa de mujer,” no. 52; 


l-ema “‘sky,” l-e-mo’ “‘over’’: Sub. d-ehma “above,” no. 44); and 
Chumash (e. g. al-apa “sky,” al-apa-ya “above,” no. 44; al-amiin, 
t-mono “‘man’”’; al-apamai “body”: amun; al-aca, al-ica “sun”: 
icau, no. 33; al-axiiwiil ““coyote”’; al-imu “‘fish”’; tc-l-imi “stream”: 
ma, no. 66). The /-prefix is probably related to demonstrative 
*la (no. 104) and to suffixed *-/(@) (no. 122.) To it probably cor- 
responds Sub. r-, r-: 


r-a'gu'ba “dirt”: gu'ba “clay” (no. 30) 

r-axma “mountain forest” 

r-a‘bu “man, husband,” r-a‘ba-gu- “woman”: Hokan *ipa 
(no. 54a) 

r-o'axit “people 

r-u'wa, r-y°’wa “dog” 

r-a‘na “herb, medicinal herb”: d-a-n%a “medicinal herb” (per- 
haps r-anna <*r-atana: *itana “leaf,” no. 39) 

r-u'ma‘su “espino muchugiiiste”: ma‘su* “thorn, spine” 

r-andi‘yu “Pinuela” (originally “what is for sickness”?): 
na-ndi-yu “to be sick” 

r-axwa “handle of stone axe”: a‘-xwa “axe” 

r-agami “horizontal beam” 

r-eicu’ “answer” 

r-u'ba “guacal,” r-u-binya “sieve” 

r-ingi’ “dream” 

r-i'gu “house-post” 

r-i'so'ti “wooden peg to stretch out hides” 

r-a‘ga, r-agu “egg, testicles” 

r-uxku’ “animal” 


A sibilant noun prefix s- is clearly found in Salinan as s-, ¢: 
(e. g. s-katata “ground-owl’’; c-Ran “prairie-falcon” ; c-ka‘k “crow” 
Yan. ga‘gi, Was. ka-gi; c-kot “snake, worm”’; c-lot “gull”; c-maiyik 
“abalone’’; s-kele'le ‘“‘sparrow-hawk’’; s-ka-u “blue crane’’; s-Re''n 
“shell fish”; s-mokoke “mole’’; s-mokat “bee”; s-mate-xan “quail”; 
s-lipapa “‘green-winged teal”; s-Ralmok ‘‘rat’’; s-kalo “whippoor- 


will”; s-kaiya’ “raccoon”; s-nam “‘wildcat” ; s-mekot “rattlesnake”; 


s-mohel “female skunk”; s-mic “cat”; s-nai “eagle”; s-nak 


exar 
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“kangaroo-rat”; s-peR “red-tailed hawk”; s-p'oko’ “burrowing 
“fox”; s-tamakala “‘bat’’; s-antan “black ant”: Cahuilla 
ante-m “large ants,” San Luisefio anut;' c-am-tel “corpse”: 
p-ama-t “carrion,” Hokan *ima- “to die,’’ no. 65; s-kan “stomach”; 


owl’: s-to 


s-kaniltai “‘rib”’ : kanelio; s-koikne “chin, beard” ; s-mokutu “animal’s 
windpipe”’; s-nipik “‘bones of wing”’; s-panat “skin, hide’’; s-peket 
“eyebrow”; s-poket “fur, hair’; s-puk “muscle”; c-tan’ “leaf’’: 
Hokan *itana, no. 39; c-k’ala’ “large soaproot’’; c-pokat' “clover”; 
s-mat “‘brush”’; s-mo’ “acorn”: Po. maa, Yan. -ma'la; s-mokunal 
“clover’’; c-la‘ ‘coil basket’’; c-l-emi-y'a, c-l-e-mi “coat,” no. 52; 
s-Rape’ “tray”; s-poRaixa’ “drinking-cup”’; c-k‘em “sea”: Chum. 
s-yami; c-koN “cave”; s-mak “‘asphaltum”; s-mak‘ai “night”: 
Chim. himo-k “evening’’; s-pehet “‘soot’’; s-ka’ata’ “infant’’; s-tau’ 
“girl”; s-kunta‘m “‘girl’’; s-kael “scar, cut’: kala-m “sore, scar’’); 
more doubtfully in Chumash (e. g. s-kuntawa “lightning”; s-xami 
“ocean”: Sal. c-k'em “‘sea’”’; s-tanayik “valley”; c-léniwa “dog”; 


‘ 


s-lo, ts-lo ‘‘eagle’’; s-maps “sun’’; c-axcite “fish’’: -axcilc “to fish’’; 
c-i’k “louse”’: Sal. t-ike’, ike); and in Yuman(e. g. Dieg. s-ilyexwau 
“nail’’: Moh. k-elyuho). Among the many Salinan examples are 
a large number of animal names, but it would be rash to conclude 
that s- was originally a classifier for nouns indicating animals. 
Its employment must have been much wider. A number of Sub- 
tiaba examples justify the inference that s- is a classifying noun 
prefix in this language as well: 


s-axynwa “copper (axe),” s-axnwa-lu “iron, machete”: a‘xwa 
“axe,” r-axwa “handle of stone axe” 

s-ta-dangwa “upper lip” (d-angwa “mouth”) 

“eye”: yi'in “tear” <*ya-i'tu’ (no. 9) 

s-osto “breast” (no. 5) 

s-i'tin’u: “rump” 

“penis” 

s-axwq “soul” 

s-cambo “abdomen” 

c-n¥an%o “finger-nail” 

c-ingoo “wooden churn”: -goo “to filter, squeeze out” 


There are likely to be two distinct éc- (¢s-) prefixes. In Chu- 


mash it is probably a dialectic phonetic development of the s- 


13 There has evidently been borrowing between Salinan and Shoshonean. This 
example clearly shows s- as a prefixed element. 
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already discussed (cf. s-lo, ts-lo “eagle’’). It seems to occur particu- 
larly in the San Luis Obispo dialect (e. g. tc-xime “night”: Santa 


‘ cc 


Cruz oxemai; tc-nexan “ocean’’; tc-l-imi “stream’’: ma, no. 66). 


Note that this Chumash éc- may be compounded with /- precisely 


stream’’; Sal. c-l-emi- “coat”: 
l-emi “rabbitskin blanket’’). On the other hand, a true éc- (ts-) 


as is s-, c- in Salinan (e. g. tc-l-imi 


prefix, probably of Hokan origin and perhaps related to s- as 
Chontal é/- is to l-, seems to occur in Yuman (e. g. Dieg. éc-ipasi 
“liver”: Moh. ‘ipasa, Sh. dpci, Ats. opsi); Washo (e. g. ts-igu-gue 
“belly,” red.: Chum. akcu, akcewe; ts-ana “anus”; ts-imi-bi “hip;” 
ts-iga-l “‘kidney”: Sub. i-ko, g-i-ko “liver, gall,” no. 15; ts-ime-l 
“beard”: Hokan *ima “hair, skin, ’’no. 52; ts-wku-man “spider”: 
Ach. ts-axa, no. 24; ts-akopi “mud”: Sub. gu-ba “clay,” r-a-gu-ba 
“dirt,” no. 30); possibly Pomo (e. g. ts-i’me “hair, fur,” no. 52; 
ts-awata-k “‘frog’’: wata-k, wata); and possibly Shasta-Achomawi 
and Chimariko (e. g. Ach. ts-axa “‘spider’’: Sub. a-y-ka, no. 24; 
Ats. ts-up’-dis “navel”: Hokan *unapi-, no. 17; Ach. ts-ami-ki, 
Chim. tc-emu “sky”: Es. imi-ta, no. 44). The evidence is not 
abundant but convincing for Yuman and Washo. On the whole 
the tc-prefix seems to be characteristic of body-part nouns. 

A nominal p-prefix can be pretty clearly made out for Salinan 
(e. g. M. p-akata, A. “blood”: Hokan *axywati, no. 3; 
M. p-akenai, A. akainai “animal’s womb”; M. p-aktaina’, A. 

“Tt is not altogether clear whether in cases like this the Antoniajio dialect has 
actually lost a p-, as Mason states, or has merely not used the nominal prefix. An 
examination of his material suggests that original p‘ and p (intermediate) remain 
in both dialects (e. g. M. pxat “excrement”: A. p'xal’, no. 8; M. penan “milk”: A. 
pena'no; M. pala*kak “California woodpecker”: A. pela‘ka’; M. spoket “fur, hair”: 
A. spoket; M. pasit “chia”: A. pasil; M. paf‘ak “manzanita”: A. pat'ax; M. pe’l' “pil”: 
A. pili; M. tanaple’ “fire-sticks”: A. tapleya; M. tipinitca “whiskey”: A. tepenca. 
Such examples are far too numerous to allow one to say that original » disappears in 
Antoniafio. It is probably nearer correct to say that p’ becomes ’ in Antoniafio (e.g. M. 
k'a’p “acorn”: A. ka’; M. p’as“son”: A.as, read ’as;M. icili’p, read icilip, “fingernail”: 
A. t'-‘cele’) but that in cases of type M. p-: A. zero we are really dealing with parallel 
forms with and without p-prefix. As Mason does not always write p’, it seems that 
cases like M. spanat “hide”: A. sanaé should really be understood as s’panat: s’anal 
(contrast M. and A. spoket “fur” above). Our interpretation is supported by the fact 
that the active verbal p-prefix does not disappear in Antoniafio and by the further 
fact that in derivatives of nouns with p- this consonant is replaced by other elements 
(e. g. k-akat-e “be bloody k-exako-p “bony 
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akatcanai “‘thumb’’; M. p-axak, A. axa*k* “bone”: Hokan *ihyaka, 
no. 4; M. p-‘a'‘t, A. at'<hat' [?] “white oak”; M. p-axakit,A. 
askle-t “live oak”; M. p-axuwe “bow”: Chum. t-axa, ax, no. 49); 
less safely in Chumash (e. g. p-ako-wac, p-akii-was “old man”: 
Chon. akwe, Moh. kwo-ra-, Cochimi aku-so, Ton. ku-ca “‘old’’; 
p-awa-yic “house”: Hokan *awa, no. 50); and in Pomo (e. g. 
N. Po. b-tsi-l “rabbit-skin robe”’: ici, itci, ci, ci-ts; N. Po. b-atsiya 


“vellowhammer” : k-atsiya, k-otciyo, k-otciya). A couple of examples 


seem to be found in Subtiaba: 
p-axpus “arm”: m-axpu “body” 
“palm”: “hand,” d-an%a-u: “finger” 

Finally a Hokan k-prefix can also be made out with some as- 
surance, though it nowhere appears as a common element, so far 
as we can see at present. It is perhaps identical with the in- 
transitive k-prefix treated below. It is probably found in Pomo 
e. g. k-ano, k-no ““mountain”’: d-ano, d-ono, no. 41; k-alaca “moon’’: 
alaca, no. 31; k-atsiya, k-otciyo, k-otciya “‘yellowhammer”’: b-atsiya; 
k-awina, k-awana, x-awili-n “turtle’’: Sal. t-awai, t-awa “turtle’’; 
k-ako “‘clam’’: l-ako, l-axo, l-uk); perhaps also in Salinan (e. g. 
k-ato “place’’: c-oto; k-alak' “goose, crane”: Yan. la:lagi “‘goose,”’ 
Chim. lx lo “‘goose,” S. W. Po. lala “‘wild goose,” Karan. laak 
“soose,”’ Cot. k-rak, Ton. x-ilik); Chumash (e. g. k-utet ““woman’s 
breast”: Sub. d-u-du--lu-, no. 6a; k-cihimu “star”’); and Yuman 
e. g. Moh. k-apeta ‘turtle’: Ach. hapits; Moh. k-elyuho “nail”: 
Dieg. s-tlyexwau). A few examples of k-nouns seem to be found 


also in Subtiaba: 


k-i'a-mi‘cu “bladder”: “urine” (compounded with 
“water”) 
g-i'ko, g-ika “liver”: (no. 15); also g-i'ga “heart”? 
General Survey of Hokan Nominal Prefixes. As I have already 

remarked, it is probable that some, and perhaps all, of these 
prefixes are merely stereotyped demonstrative particles: 

t-< demonstrative stem *ta (no. 105) 

l-<demonstrative stem */a (no. 104) 

p-< demonstrative stem *pa (no. 108) 


k-< demonstrative stem *ka (no. 106) 
s- of unknown origin 
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tc- (ts-) of unknown origin 
ka-l- (Chon.) compounded of demonstrative stems *ka (no. 
106) and */a (no. 104) 
tl- (Chon.) compounded of demonstrative stems *ta and *la? 
Perhaps Sal. {-, which is phonetically distinct from t- 
and more common, also derives from #l- via ¢tr- 
Further, of no extra-dialectic affiliation: 


Shastan k(i)- (e. g. New River ki-’oi “eye”: Sh. oi; New 
River k-innux “head”: Sh. innux “hair”) << demonstrative 
stem *ki related to *ka? Perhaps also Yan. k'i- in 
k‘i-isau-na “tooth” (or k‘-itsau-na?) 

There can be little doubt that certain absolutive nominal suf- 
fixes are closely related to the prefixes, both being petrified forms 
of nominalizing elements that differed in position (proclitics and 
enclitics). Hence: 

t- : Es. -ta (e. g. imi-ta “sky”) 

l- : -l, Sub. -lu-, Es. -la (e. g. imi-la “sea”; maksa-la “earth”: 
Chon. ¢-l-amats, Tequisisteco ha-l-maks); see no. 122 

p- :-p(a) (e. g. Kar. yu-p “eye”: Po. uyu, yu-; -i-p suffix for 
tree names: Yan. ’i- “tree, wood”); Es. -pa (e. g. hik-pa 
“eye,” matshai-ba ““whites”) 

s- : Es. -sa (e. g. imu-sa “hole”: Po. mo),-s (e. g. loto-s “arrow,” 
hoci-s “nose,” amutata-s “stars”); Kar. -c? (e. g. ke'mi-c 
“evil thing, monster”: ke-m “bad”) 

And from demonstrative *na (no. 107b) and *hi (cf. Po. he “the, 
this”; Sal. he “the, that”; Chum. he “this’’; Was. ha “there near 
you”) are probably derived 

-na absolutive: Yan. -na; Es. -no, -nax, -nex, -nix; perhaps also 
Kar. -n, -r agentive (also, it seems, absolutive -r, -ra, 
e. g. ara-r “person”; vecu-r “horn”: Chim. h-owec, Yan. 
we'yu) 

and 

-hi absolutive: Yahi -hi (e. g. ya°-hi “person”: N., C. Yan. 
ya'-na) 

It is interesting to observe that the absolutive suffixes occur 
most where the prefixed elements are either wanting, entirely or 
practically so (Yana -na, -hi; Esselen -l, -la, -ta, -sa, -nax; 
Chimariko -/, -r; Karok -p, -c, -r<-n), or seem to be vestigial 
rather than living elements (Yuman -/; Pomo -/). Of these suffixes 
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-l(a) has such a wide distribution that we may perhaps attribute 
it to the early Hokan period. Compound prefix-suffix absolutives 
are particularly common in Washo (d... -l, ts- . . . -1) and Sub- 
tiaba (d-...-lu:). Perhaps the most significant point about these 
absolutive noun affixes is the fact that the old prefix system tends 
to be best preserved in the south (Salinan, Chumash, Chontal, 
Subtiaba) and to be wanting or nearly so in the north (Yana, 
Chimariko, Karok, Shasta-Achomawi; prefixes hardly more than 
vestigial in Pomo). Esselen and Yuman seem to have a somewhat 
anomalous geographical position, being of the suffixing type. 
Washo is to be reckoned as belonging to the southern rather than 
the northern Hokan type. The table (p. 503) summarizes the 
main facts. A dash means that the element is definitely known 
to be lacking. A query means that there is some evidence for the 
element but that it is unsafe to assume it as vital. I have had to 
leave Seri out of the table for obvious reasons. 


D. Hokan Adjective and Verb Class-Prefixes 

One of the most far-reaching: as well as interesting, features 
of Hokan morphology is the use of a set of consonantal class- 
prefixes in the verb and adjective. Probably none of the dialects 
keeps the old system intact, but it is not difficult to get an inkling 
of what it must have been like from the survivals we still possess. 
The first indication of these generic prefixes, which probably 
defined such classifications as transitive, active intransitive, static 
intransitive, and adjectival (qualitative), was given by J. A. Mason 
in his treatment of Salinan.” In this language there is a formal 
distinction in many cases between the transitive (or active) and 
intransitive (or static) use of the same stem, the former being 
characterized by prefixed p-, the latter by k-. The nominalizing 
t-prefix replaces these elements, as we have already seen. A few 
examples of the prefixes are: 

k-enai “he hurt himself”: p-enai-ko “I wounded him” 


k-ospolox “he commanded”: p-espolox-o “he seized it” 
k-a‘kinyi’ “they thought”: p-a‘ke’n-o “I thought (it)” 


18 See J.A. Mason, The Language of the Salinan Indians (University of California 
Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 1918, vol. 14, No. 1), pp. 38-40. 
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Some time after the appearance of Mason’s paper I pointed 
out” a number of forms in Seri and Tonkawa which resembled 
closely the Salinan intransitives in k-. Lehmann’s Subtiaba 
material throws the whole problem of Hokan verb-adjective 
classes into a deeper perspective. Aside from verbs and adjectives 
which possess no class prefix, such as are also numerous in Salinan, 
there are intransitives in g-, which correspond exactly to the k- 
forms of Salinan (and, no doubt, of Seri and of the languages of 
the Coahuiltecan group), transitives in d- which correspond in 
use to Salinan p-forms, and a well-defined set of adjectives in m-. 
All three of these important elements had been overlooked by 
Lehmann; at any rate, Ido not find them spoken of in his gram- 
matical remarks. In working through the Hokan material once 
more from the new point of view afforded by a comparison of 
Salinan and Subtiaba, I soon became convinced that there were 
important survivals of these Subtiaba elements, particularly of 
intransitive g- and adjectival m-, in languages where they had 
never been suspected. In Yana, for instance, there can be little 
doubt that the m-prefix exists buried as the petrified initial con- 
sonant of a number of “stems.” Other class-prefixes than the 
transitive p- of Salinan, transitive d- of Subtiaba, intransitive k- 
(g-) of Salinan and Subtiaba, and adjectival m- of Subtiaba also 
appeared, particularly a p- (b-) adjectival element of Yana and 
Pomo. 

As far back as 1907 Kroeber had pointed out certain puzzling 
alternations in Washo of the initial consonant of certain stems,'’ 
g.: 

gipus “to lift”: bipos “to pick up, raise”: (#)-lepus “to lift” 

(uga)-yam “to strike with a long object”: dam “to strike with 
a round object”: (dum)-bam “to strike with the end of a 
long object” 


lep “to crush”: dep “to crush with a round object”; (lep)-neb 
“to crush flat a round object” 


16 See Sup., pp. 69, 70. 

17 See A. L. Kroeber, The Washo Language of East Central California and Nevada 
(University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 1907, 
vol, 4, No. 5), pp. 289, 296, 297. 
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The Washo forms given by Kroeber are far too few to throw much 
light on an evidently complex system of classifying elements, but 
even now the parallelism of Washo g-ipus “‘to lift’? (without speci- 
fied object?): b-ipos “to pick up, raise’ (a specified object) with 
the Salinan forms in k- and p- is at least suggestive. Washo 
morphology needs looking into afresh and, when well understood, 
will probably throw much light on the fundamental morphological 
characteristics of the whole Hokan group. 

Adjectives and Intransitives in m-. So large a proportion of 
the Subtiaba adjectives begin with m- (e. g., all five color adjectives 
listed by Lehmann are m-forms) that one soon suspects a prefix. 
Fortunately one is not left entirely to surmises, for a number of 
related Subtiaba words are found which show the stem without 
the m-prefix. The evidence for adjectival m- in Subtiaba is as 
follows: 


m-i'ca “white,” m-i‘ica “clean”: “white” (probably 
nominalized form in t- < *t-i‘ca-k): -g-i'ca in di-gi‘ca 
“white hair”; see no. 98 

m-a'ca “green, blue”: d-aca-lu* “grass”; see nos. 38, 87 

m-a‘x- “more, superior” in ma‘x-mi-xn%a “better”: “old, 
mature, grown up, big,” d-aha “maturity”; see no. 92 

m-i'-guxku: “hard”: “hard (wood)” 

m-i'-kuxi' “brave”: ku:xa “robber, thief” 

m-i'-nanda “weak”: ci‘-ni-nando “estoy rendido” 

Sq. m-idagi-na “black,” “night” <*m-idaki or 
*m-idaku: Coah. tako’-m “night”; see no. 42 

m-i-xnva “good”: Hokan *ix(a)na; see no. 87 

m-a'ca “raw” (originally “red”?); see no. 93 

m-i'ka “sour”: Hokan *ikai; see no. 96 

m-i‘ta‘u “sweet”: Po. b-itau, tu-itu (red.); see no. 97 

m-axni* “full”: Yan. b-a’ni’-; see no. 86 

m-oxmo “yellow” (red?), m-oxmo-ya “color” ; see no. 99 

m-anga “red” (cf. Shoshonean anka- “red” ?) 

m-i'u “bitter” 

“broad” 

m-ismi'du “narrow” 

m-i'sy°a “hard” 

m-i'st‘ta “high”; see no. 89 

“heavy” 

m-i'xnu* “deep” 

m-ixka, m-i‘ka “warm” 

m-ixnu (?) “yellow” 

m-axma, m-asma, m-a‘ma “quick, at once” 


or 
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m-i'no, m-i'na*u “alone, self”; see no. 84 

m-u'su, m-u'sa “beautiful” (perhaps borrowed from Spanish 
hermoso, as Lehmann suggests; if so, her- was dropped 
perhaps because of feeling for adjectival m-) 


Perhaps a number of nouns belong here too (cf. m-i-du-u: “night” 
above), e. g.: 


m-ini'na “fog, darkness” 
m-axpu: “body”: p-axpu “arm” (no. 1) 
“thorn, spine, fish-bone”: “bone” (no. 4); 
“thorn” < “bony, bone-like”? 
-m-t'cu in ta-mi‘cu “urine,” k-i'a-mi-cu “bladder” 
“water”) 
and several others. These may be substantivized adjectives but 
are too doubtful in any case to help us here. It is probably not 
an accident that the verbs in m- are either clearly intransitive or 
easily conceived as such. Presumably these are to be classed with 
the m-adjectives. They are: 
-m-in’u* “to fear” 
-m-a’i “to be born” 
-m-ai* “to be able” 
-m-u'xi “to paint” (probably denominative from stem of 
m-oxmo “yellow”) 
-m-anu* “to know, to be wise” 
-m-ada “to give” (without object; contrast ika ni’-mada 
“you gave” with iku: na-cna “I give you”) 


The m-forms so far considered all seem to have vocalic stems 


(it being assumed that the m- is a prefix). But there seems also 
| to be a set of intransitive verbs and adjectives whose stems begin 
with a consonant and which are preceded by a homorganic riasal 
(m, n,n). This nasal is in all probability the same element as 
the adjectival and intransitive m-. Such cases are: 


-n-diegu* “to laugh” (no. 71) <*m-idie’gu* (or *m-ilie’ gu’)? 
-n-ta‘u* “to be thirsty” 
-n-distaa “to cough” 
-n-di‘yu “to be sick” (no. 95)<*m-adi~-yu (contrast Yan. 
m-a*di- with different accent) ? 
-n-dayu “to read” 
-n-di‘hi: “to write” 
-n-tca-wa “to make a noise, to scream” 
-n-giko “to be feverish”: giko “liver” (no. 
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-m-bi'ya “to cry” (no. 64) 

m-pa‘xi “long, straight: paxi, pa*hi 

-m-pa‘u, -m-ba “fat, big” <*m-up‘aw (no. 85)? but also umba, 
ombo (with prothetic vowel colored by vowel originally 
following m-?) 


From the standpoint of Yana itself there are no prefixes in 
the language. It is only on the basis of comparative evidence that 
one begins to realize that a number of old Hokan class prefixes 
are still traceable in Yana. Several formal peculiarities of a 
number of Yana elements become more intelligible when these 
prefixes are admitted, otherwise we are left with several quite 
meaningless first-position ‘‘stems’ on our hands. Thus, primary 
ma‘si- “to be ripe’: secondary -si- “‘to be ripe, satiated” (e. g. 
gi'-si-tdi- “to be satiated’’) can only be explained from the Yana 
standpoint as mav-si-: -si-, ma’- being a “primary stem” with 
unknown meaning. Comparison with such verbs as ma'la- 
“to refuse’ and ma:si-dja- “‘to be glad” yields nothing. Again, 
maha-- “‘to melt’? must either be dismissed as a disyllabic “‘stem” 
or analyzed mechanically as first-position stem ma-, of unknown 
meaning, and -ha-- (cf. independent ha-) “‘water, liquid,” ha-- 
“to be wet.” The truth of the matter, however, would seem to 
be that these are really disyllabic vocalic stems with adjectival 
or static m-prefix, hence m-a-si-, m-aha’-. It is precisely the prefix 
which preserved the initial stem vowel that is ordinarily lost in 
Yana. Yana ha- “water,” ha-- “to be wet’: m-aha-- melt” 
(really “to be watering”) is simply another example of the well- 
known Hokan alternation of *xa “‘water’’: *axa. It is remarkable, 
in any event, that the great majority of Yana verb-stems in m- 
are adjectival or static. Chance distribution would require a 
larger number of transitives (in which the m- properly belongs 
to the stem, e. g. ma°-, ma- “‘to eat”: Hokan *ama-; mu:- “to work”: 
Hokan *umu-). Examples of prefixed m- in Yana are: 

m-aha‘- “to melt” (intr.): ha- “water” (Hokan *axa), ha*- 
“to be wet” 

m-a‘si- “to be ripe”: secondary verb-stem -si- “to be satiated” 
(m-a‘si- perhaps related to old stem *asi- “sun,” see no. 33) 

m-a'di- “to be sick”: secondary verb-stem -di- “to be sick” 
(e. g. dut’-di- “to be greatly sick”); Sub. -n-di-yu (no. 95) 
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m-ilap- “to wake up” (intr.): secondary verb-stem -’ilap- 
(e. g. ‘ip-’ilap- “to impel-wake, to wake up” (tr.), 


iba, bui-’ilap- “to wake up by kicking”); here -’ilap- is 
ally evidently identical with -ilap- of m-ilap-, which cannot 
be analyzed as stem mi-+-lap-"* 

m-aicun- “to stretch” (intr.): secondary verb-stem -fcun- 
; in “asunder; to split, rend, burst” 
hat | m-aha-iai-si- “to warm oneself by the fire” (-aha- perhaps 
related to of ha-mu-tdi- “to be warm”; -/ai- refers 
to “fire”) 
fa m-a‘sidja- “to be glad”: secondary verb-stem -fc'dja-i- “to 
ese be glad, impatient with joy” 
a m-a‘la- “to refuse, not to want to do”: Sal. k-ile “to be lazy,” 
aite m-ale “to doubt” 
ary m-atc‘i:- “to be melting” 
m-adjup-giri*- “fire is out” 
= m-a°dira- “(dead salmon) is rotten, decayed 
: m-alla-p’a- “to be bad 
ith m-alla- “to stay away for a long time” 
‘la- m-a‘t'i- “to be tabooed” 
ain, m-a°p‘djamai- “to be supernatural” 
m” m-akau- “(baked bread, dried earth) cracks 


m-a‘-isk‘i- “feathers are old, worn out”: Sub. a‘x- “old” 
wn no. 92) 

ha:- -m-u‘du-i- “yellow” (no. 99) 

m-a‘ga- “to be swollen, to swell” 


' to m-aits-gini- “foot, hand, sleeps” 
ival m-a‘tin-si “common people” (-si is agentive; cf. fini’- “little” ?) 
efix m-a‘tadju- “to be winter” 
ti m-andja- “to be sharp 
in “ ack” 
1? | m-a‘tal- “to be sharp and black 

elt m-i'djat-icu- “clothing is torn” 
vell- m-i‘isu- “to be scratched” 
ble m-i'Rai- “to be angry” 

m-i'dja “to be heavy” 
het m-its- “to be possessed of” (with incorporated object) 
ea 
ngs In Pomo too m- seems to be used as adjectival and intransitive 
‘k” prefix, though the material is more scanty than in Subtiaba and 

Yana. Examples are: 

ro E. Po. m-inam “to be full, to fill” (cf. no. 86) 

E. Po. m-ato “large”: b-ate, b-ate-n, b-a’te, b-ate-ne-k, te, ti 
ted” (other dialects) 
. 33) ix 
sick” 18 See E. Sapir, The Fundamental Elements of Northern Yana (University of Cali- 
_ 95) fornia Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, 1922, vol. 13, No. 6),. 


p. 22, where mi-lap- is suggested (also mi°-R’ai- “to be angry” and other similar forms). 
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S. E. Po. m-axaii-t “sweet” <*-asayi-? (for S. E. Po. x<s ef. 
bexe “meat”: N., E., S.W. Po. bice; xa “fish”: N., C., E., 
N. E. Po. ca, sa), note parallelism to S. E. Po. m- atsaki-t 
“bitter”: Sal. k-esiyu-R “sweet,” k-esi‘o-hol “salty” 
E. Po. m-atsaki-t “bitter”: tcaha, djaha (other dialects) 
E. Po. m-ukauka “dead”: E. Po. xauk- in xauk-mudal 
“dead” (properly “dead-lying”) <*(u)k‘auk- (for N. E. 
Po. k‘: E. Po. x cf. ka “water”: xa; kabe “rock”: xabe; 
kali “tree”: xale) 
N. E. Po. m-ikalmi “round” 
S. E. Po. m-utsa-ka “whiskey” <*bitter-water”? (cf. -ka 
“water”) 

m-ice, m-eceu, m-iceu, m-ceu, m-ixe-t “stinking”: Chim. 
~m-itcxu- “to stink”; Sal. m-e-s “to smell, scent” (are 
Kwakiutl me's- and Nootka mis- “to smell” remotely 
related?) 

N. Po. m-itsel “to laugh”: Yan. djal- “to laugh” 


A few Pomo nouns in m- look as though they might be substantiv- 
5 
ized verbs: 
m-atci, m-adji, m-itci-l “day” (properly m-atci “to be day,” 
*m-atci-l “day” ?): Hokan asi “day” (no. 33) 

In Salinan the m-prefix, which seems to belong to the very 
oldest stratum of Hokan formal elements, had evidently long 
ceased to be productive, its place being taken by intransitive k- 
(see Mason’s long list of k-adjectives).'* This is shown by the 
presence of derivatives based on older m- forms, e. g. substantival 
t'a-mas “‘grass’’: Subtiaba m-a‘ca “‘green,”’ d-aca-lu’ “‘grass’’ (see 
nos. 38, 88). It seems very possible that in a number of instances 
m-adjectives (and intransitive verbs) were treated as bases for 
new adjectives (and verbs) in k- (or ¢-, s-), in some cases with the 
stem vowel repeated between the new prefix and the older m-, e.g.: 

k-am-a'cu “sweet” <*k-am-a’syu <*k-am-a’siyu: S. E. Po. 
m-axaii-t “sweet” <*m-asayi-t; Yuman *m-ayu-l- “sweet” 
<*m-asyu-l- (like Yuman *iyu “eye” <*isyu, see no. 9), 
Moh. m-aéul¥-k, Dieg. m-iyul-k; Sal. k-esiyu’-k “sweet,” 
k-esi‘o’-hol “salty” <*k-asiyu’-. Hence Sal. k-ama’cu and 
k-esiyuk “sweet” may both contain Hokan *asiyu 
k‘-m-elo“, c-m-ot “heavy, deep (snow)” 
t-em-itcu-ko “holey”: Sal. m-etsiliu “perforation,” perhaps 
properly “to be perforated in several places” (stem 
*-iisiu with pl. -l-?) 


18 Mason. op. cit., pp. 149-151. 
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k-om-ux “elder” <*(a)m-axaw: Sub. a‘xy- “old,” m-a'x- “su- 
perior,” Chim. hawi- (no. 92) 

k-um-tica “brown” (no. 99) 

s-m-at “beautiful,” plur. s-m-ahate--<Hokan *m-ati: Po. 
k-adi, k-idi, k-odi, k-udi “good” 


However this may be, there seem to be a number of Salinan forms 
in which initial m- may be analyzed as a prefix, e 


m-e's, plur. m-isli-p “to smell, scent” (cf. Pomo forms above) 

m-at‘al “white” 

m-ats’e-ko’, m-atse-ko “chipmunk”: Hokan mz-a’su- “red” 
(no. 93) 

m-atcakat (M) “to be outside” 

m-a'’we'xe (M) “to stand firm, resist”: exwe (dit.) 

m-anketso (M) “ta insert, add” 

m-itac “to make”: eta’ “to make” 

m-a'n (M) “to pass, enter” 


The forms marked (M) are given by Mason as having movable m-, 
but he does not state on what evidence he considers the consonant 
a prefix. Perhaps the forms he lists with (m)- are simply second 
person singular imperatives with prefixed m- “thou,” in which 
case they naturally do not belong here. 

The m-prefix is no doubt found elsewhere in Hokan, but the 
evidence is sparse at present. In all probability it was generally 
submerged in the stem, as in Salinan, e. g.: 


Se. m-osso-t “yellow,” ko-m-asso-- “brown”; Chim. himamsu-t 
(red. from basic *m-asu-) “green, blue, yellow”: Sub. 
m-a‘ca “green, blue” (no. 88) 

Chim. masomas “red salmon” (red. from basic *m-aso-?); 
Com. -m-so-l “red”; Cot. m-sa-e “red”; Sub. m-a‘ca “raw 
(meta)”: Chum. t-asu-n “red”; Po. t-’as “red,” k-’asi-l 
“redwood.” Hokan *m-a'su-, *t-a’su-, *k-a’su- “red, 
raw” (no 93)? 

Yuman m-asa.-m, im-ica-pa, um-esa-p “white”; Ton. m-as-lak; 
Cot. m-eso-i; Sub. m-i-ca: Sub. t-t‘icu’, -g-i'ca (no. 98) 

Ton. m-akik “yellow” 

Yuman *m-ayu-l-k “sweet”: Hokan *asiyu (see above) 

Chim. -m-itcxu “to stink” (see above) 

Chim. -m-ana-t “ripe” (no. 94); but cf. ho-mat “ripe” 


* 


Other examples of m-adjectives in Chimariko may be: 


-m-ama-t “alive”: Hokan *ama “house; to dwell” (no. 78) 
m-ata’i “clean” 
m-e*ne’i, m-ene “white” 
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The Esselen evidence for intransitive (and nominal) m- is 
naturally sparse but happens to be not without interest: 


m-alpa-pic' “hablador, gossiper”: alpa-pisi “hablador” 

m-atsi “mother”: atsia; Po. tce-de, -tce-n, -ce-k; Ton. issa 

m-acai-pa “to be hungry” 

m-alitax-pa “there is nothing” 

m-alinaika-pa “much” 

m-atshai-ba “whites, gente de razon” (no. 98) 

m-awi “to sing” 

m-epe “to dance (also written mefpa, i. e. m-epoa, m-ep‘a?): 
Chim. -sa-mxu- “to dance”<*-mp'u (for Chim. xu 
<Hokan p‘u see Yan., nos. 107, 109, 110, 111); S. E. Po. 
xé-mfom “to dance” (xe- probably “to sing,” cf. S. E. Po. 
xe-kolne “to sing” and ke-, xai-, th- of other dialects; 
-mfom <*-mp‘o-m, cf. fa “excrement” < (a) p‘a) 


Other Adjectival Prefixes in Hokan. An adjectival p- (or b-) 
prefix, apparently not found in Subtiaba, may be uncovered in 
Pomo and Yana, possibly also elsewhere in Hokan-Coahuiltecan. 
Pomo examples are: 


b-ate, b-a’te, b-ate-n, b-ate-ne-k “large”: m-ato, ti, te 
N. Po. b-itcu “small”: S. Po. k-itci-du (see no. 91) 
S. W. Po. p-icu-du “bad” (-du as in S. Po. k-itci-du “small”), 
C. Po. b-ase-t (cf. N. Po. t-iic “bad” ?) 
S. Po. -b-itau in kodi-bitau “good-tasting, sweet”: S. W. Po. 
tuitu “sweet” (red.; see no. 97) 
Po. b-iko “bitter”: Sub. “gall,” g-i'ko “liver” (no. 15) 
E. Po. b-agil “long” 
S. E. Po. b-itsili-n “long”: Chim. hitcun “long,” xu-itcula-n 
“not-long, short”; Yan. djul- “to be long” 
Po. p-itau “white” (Kroeber writes p-iiau): N. E. Po. 
taiya (read faya?); Sh. ifaya; Yan. fa-lam- 
N. E. Po. p-’etene “angry” 


4 


tr} 


In Yana there is a considerable number of adjectives beginning 
with ba-. These I have hitherto analyzed either as polysyllabic 
stems (e. g. ba’ni-- “‘to be full’) or as containing a first position 
stem ba- of general or unknown significance (e. g. ba-gan- “to be 
short’’). It now seems best to look upon these forms as containing 
an adjectival b-prefix which is identical with Pomo b-, p-, and 
parallel to the adjectival m- discussed above. The a-vowel is 
probably generalized from stems which properly began with @ 
(see, e. g., b-adjal- “large” and b-a’ni-- “full” below). As initial 


i= 
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short vowels generally disappeared in Yana (e. g. djul- “long” < 
*idju’la-) unless preserved by a prefixed consonant, forms like 
*badjal- (assimilated from *bidjal-) and ba’ni-- (with original a) 
would come to be felt as analyzable into ba-djal-, ba-’ni-- (phonetic- 
ally like, e. g., ba-djil “to run in a circle’) rather than into 
b-adjal-, b-a’ni-- when the adjectival prefixes (m-, b-, d-) had ceased 
to be productive. The “pseudo-stems” ba- and da- thus abstracted 
may have crowded out the forms in which b- and d- were followed 
by other vowels. Examples are: 
b-agan-(gu-) “to be short” (cf. -‘gan-, Yahi -sgan- “to break” ?) 
b-aiciliai- “to be thick” 
b-agul- “to be tired”: secondary stem -gul- “tired, obstructed” 
b-atsau- “to be caught in a cleft”: secondary stem -fsau- “in 
a cleft” 
b-adjal- “to be large”: Sal. k-etcq: “great,” ti-k-etcan-o “his 
size” 
b-atat’-p‘al-gu- “to be flat” 
b-a’ni* “to be full”: Sub. m-axni- (no. 86) 
b-adjil- “to be coiled”: -djil- “around, in a circle” 
b-asi'- “to be yesterday, night (as lapse of time)”: Hokan 
*asi “sun, moon, day” (no. 33) 
b-a‘wi-sa- “to be night, dark” (-sa- “off, away” frequently 
used in adjectives): Po. iwe, i’we, d-iwe, d-uwe “night” 
b-ahulului-gu- “to be round, spherical” 
b-agulai-maki- “to be humpbacked” (maki “back”) 
b-atsdjai-gu- “to be very glad”: m-a‘sidja- “to be glad” 
b-ak‘u- “to spill” (intr.): secondary stem -k‘u-, -k‘u*- “crumply, 
finely divided pieces” 


A possible Chimariko example of adjectival p- is: 

p-ala “strong”: Yan. lau- “to be strong” 
Possible Coahuiltecan examples are: 

Com. p-ese’x “good”: Chim. hisik-ni (hisiki-), hisi-ta; Sal. 

sa‘x, plur. sake-het, Hokan *isa’k‘i “good”? 
Com. p-ele “good”; Karan. p-la: Karan. k-laban “well, healthy” 
A Hokan adjectival d- (t-) prefix (see no. 121) may be identical 

in origin with the far more clearly ascertainable nominal d- 
(no. 120). Subtiaba examples are not common, perhaps because 
m- was generalized as the adjective prefix par excellence: 

d-a‘gu “large” (no. 90): Se. k-ako-t 


d-a‘ca “hairy”: d-aca-lu: “grass” (no. 38), m-a‘ca “green” 
(no. 88) 
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Pomo examples are: 


N. Po. d-atoi “striped” 

E. Po. t-oro- (perhaps related to N. Po. d-atoi) in reduplicated 
toro-toro-k “striped” 

S. W. Po. d-akati “striped” 

N. Po. t-’as “red”: Hokan *m-a’su- (no. 93); S. W. Po. k-’is 
“red”; Po. k-’asi-l “redwood” 

N. Po. t-iic “bad”: C. Po. b-ase-t 

E. Po. t-uya “small”: S. Po. -wya in baiya-uya 

boy,” mata-uya “woman-small, girl” 


“‘man-small, 


In Yana there is a class of adjectives in da- which refer to ap- 
to be beautiful,” 
da-lili--sa- “‘to be smooth,” da-‘t'au-sa- ‘“‘to be flat,” da-fsgai-sa- 
“to be green, blue,”’ da-p'al-sa- “‘to be black,” da-p‘i-fi-sa- “to be 
blue,” da-mu‘dui-sa- ‘‘to be yellow,” da-wat’-sa- “to be brownish 


pearance, including color (e. g. da-mbu-sa- 


red’). This da- may be identical, at last analysis, with a verb 
stem da- “‘to look”’ (e. g. da-lil- “‘to look back,” da-tt'dja- “‘to look 
up into the air’’), but it seems far more likely that these two ele- 
ments are quite distinct. The da- is morphologically parallel 
to adjectival ba- (cf. da-sira-Rai-sa- “to be all white in appear- 
ance” with ba-sira-Rai-gu- “to be white all over one’s head”; 
da-wat’-sa- ‘‘to be red” with ba-wat’-gu- “one object is red’’) and 
it seems possible that it is generalized from stems which originally 
began with a and were preceded by adjectival d- (e. g. da-wat’- 
“to be red,” originally d-awat’- “to be blood-colored,” Hokan 
*axwa'ti-, see no. 3). The Washo adjectival d-, as Kroeber pointed 
out long ago, is perhaps identical with the nominal d-. Examples 
are: 

d-anau “good”: anau “good” (properly “to be good” ?) (no. 87) 

t-’iyeli “large” 

t’e-kyu “many” 


Here may belong also the color-adjectives in dal- and del- (e. g. 
dal-coconi “red,” dal-tsatsami “green, yellow,” del-pi'lpili “blue,” 
del-elegi ‘dark red”) which bear a striking resemblance to the 
Yana adjectives of appearance in da.- The Salinan adjectival ¢-, 
t-can hardly be disconnected from the common nominal element 
t-, {-. Examples are: 


1925 
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t-elwa-ne “strong, fierce” (literally “man-ly”): Ju-wa’ “man, 
male” 

t-emitcu-ko “hole-y”: metsiliu “perforation” 

t‘-xauwat “yellow”: s-xauwit' “acorn” 


A probable example of adjectival ¢- in Chumash is: 


t-asu-n, t-ase-n “red”: uks-tai (read u’s-?); Hokan *-a’su, 
*m-a’su, *k-a’su, *t-a’su (no. 93) 
Corresponding to the r-nouns of Subtiaba there seems to be 
also a set of adjectives in r-. The examples are not numerous: 
r-anga “old, worn out” 
r-umbu* “roasted” (also as verb: rumbu: “to roast”) 


r-itci, r-i'si’ “small, lean, young”: -tci, red. tci‘tci “small. 
child” (no. 91) 


A Salinan /-prefix corresponding to this r- is suggested by: 
l-amayu, l-amai “right” 
l-apai “left” 
The J- of these examples is very probably identical with the 
nominal /- already discussed. 
Corresponding to the s- (c-) of Subtiaba nouns is a pre- 
consonantal s-, c- in a few adjectives: 


“lean” 
c-nvaxu’ “erect” 


A number of s-adjectives may also be established for Salinan: 


s-ki-ntut’, s-kunt‘ui’ “small, thin, lesser” 
s-ki'tana, s-kotan “small” 

s-kusna “half (moon)” 

s-mat (or s-m-at) “beautiful” 

s-pukita “upper” 

s-ti-yo’owan “pretty, graceful” 

s-wanan “lonesome” 

s-tikwau (Mig.) “young, new”: k-teRa (Ant.) 


A corresponding ¢s-element seems to be found in Chumash: 
ts-owis “bad” (S. Luis Obispo) 
ts-exu “much” (S. Luis Obispo): wu (S. Barbara) 
Intransitives in g-. We have already seen how basic in Salinan 
is the distinction between intransitives in k- and transitives in p-. 
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It can be shown that an analogous relation holds in Subtiaba 
between g-forms and d-forms. The g-verbs seem to indicate both 
the active intransitive and the static and thus occupy a position 
midway between the adjectival and static verbs in m- and the 
transitives. Not all transitives begin with a d- nor are all in- 
transitives g-verbs, but the d-verbs are so preponderantly transi- 
tive and so many of the g-verbs are intransitive that it seems 
impossible to resist the inference that both g- and d- are prefixed 
elements and that they are respectively intransitive and transitive 
in force. Fortunately, we are not left entirely to statistical sur- 
mises but have several clear instances of g- alternating with other 
elements (m-, d-). It goes without saying that the Subtiaba idiom 
is not always in accord with English usage, a number of g-verbs 
appearing transitive in translation, but on the whole their in- 
transitive character is apparent enough. It will be best to list all 
the examples of g-verbs, so that the reader may draw his own 
conclusions. Probable intransitives are: 


g-uga “to touch” (as intr., e. g. iku “I touched”): 
d-u'ga (tr., e. g. “cara tocada”; da°-tcu: 
d-uga d-a‘gu*-lu* “do not touch the fire!”) 

g-apu: “to sleep,” g-apo “acostado”: d-apa (verbal noun, e. g. 
iku’ na‘tcu ma d-apa “I go with the-sleeping, I go in order 
to sleep, I shall sleep”); see no. 80. 

g-iu “to eat” (intr., e. g. iku: naxka g-iu “I go to eat”; iku: 
a‘*-na-ma‘i g-iu* “I cannot eat”): m-i-u (e. g. nwt gan 
m-i'u “flesh to eat”; for m- see no. 114; see no. 67. 
Transitive forms of “to eat” seem to be expressed by 
another verb, -su (e. g. mi‘-su “I ate the 
meat”) 

g-i'ma “to ascend”: d-ehma-lu “sky” ; see nos. 44, 60 

g-agnu “to run”: d-agalni “runner” ; see no. 75 

g-i'ca “white (e. g. di-givca “white hair”): m-i'ca, t-ivtcu 
“white”; see no. 98 

g-a'ya “to have, hold, carry,” g-aya‘a “to bring, drag” (prob- 
ably intr., e. g. iku* do*-na-a*-gaya‘a “no estoy trayendo”): 
d-a*ya (probably tr., e. g. d-a-ya-lu- seku- “guard, hold 
the child!”); see no. 58a 

g-wto “to wait, hope”: d-a‘ti(-lu") “espérese!” 

k-uni‘nu “sleeping,” k-u-ninu-mba “sleepy-head”: na-uni-nu’ 
“to be sleepy” 

g-oo “to winnow, filter, squeeze out” (intr.?): d-o0 “to squeeze 

out, press out” (tr.?) 


a 


- 
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“to begin” 

ga‘ta “to arrive” 

gu'wa, gunwa “to bathe” (intr.) 

g-amo “fire burns”; see no. 59 

goho “to fall” 

g-a"u “to go”; see no. 70 

g-a°wi', -g-a'gwi* “to flee, run”; see no. 70 

“sun goes down” 

gaxnu* (gwa) “to go out (of the house)” 

gi‘sto “to live, be” 

gaxmo, gaxma‘ya “to know” 

ku-ma “to deny” 

gaa “to foam” 

gu’ “to sleep” (g- probably belongs to stem); see no. 81 

gu‘sta-ma “to appear” 

to return” 

gi‘ta “there is” 

ki-xi “there is” 

k-a‘mo “to sit,” k-a*ma goo-yu: “estoy sentado en la casa”; 
see no. 78 

g-anu* “to die” ; see no. 65 

g-i'xna, g-axna “to dance,” g-u'yna “dance” (n.) 

ga‘yu* “to be angry” 

“drunk, drunkard” 

“firm” 

koho “to stand” (?; in maypu: koho “erect, straight-standing”) 

ga‘ga “cooked” 

gaki* “pregnant” 

gayinva “hole” 

g-oco “to wake up” (tr., intr.): d-a-co “to get up” (?) 

gi hi (i-ya) “to pour out (water)” 

“to pass (the night)” (e. g. iku 
“paso la noche”) 

gu‘ci* “to guard, keep” 

ga‘salu: “to make a knot” 

ginva‘u* “to mix” 

ga‘du “to sow (maize)” 

guxa “to steal, rob,” ku-xa “thief” 

gu‘mba “to divide”: s-kwamba “to cut” (probably caus.: 
“to cause to divide, be divided”) 

gatca* “to cover” (fut. ga-?) 


In a number of cases it seems safer to interpret ga- as the future 


particle (see no. 106) than as the g-prefix we are discussing. Forms 


in na-ga- prove nothing, as “present” na- may be combined with 


“future” ga-. Such verbs are: 
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na-gasi*hi “to give birth” (cf. maxka gasi*hi “will give birth,” 
literally “goes to give birth”) 

na-gani‘ku: “to marry” (probably ga-ni:-ku “will-make- 
female, will take to wife,” periphrastic verb in -ni-- 
“to make,” such as are common in Subtiaba) 

na-ga-spa‘tu “to chop” (tr. in s-) 


na-ga-no'a “to hunt” (cf. ama “fish-net”) 

Salinan intransitives in k- have already been discussed. It 
will not be necessary to give a long list of examples here as the 
element is perfectly clear both as to existence and usage. The 
reader will find a large number of intransitive k-verbs and k- 
adjectives listed in Mason’s study of Salinan. It 

In Pomo there is good evidence for the presence of a k-prefix 


us 

in adjectives. Examples are: 
S. W. k-’is “red,” Po. k-’asi-l, k-asi-l “redwood”: t-’as “red,” of 
Hokan *-a’su, *m-a’su (no. 93) al 


S. k-itci-du “small”: N. b-itcu (no. 91) 

k-apoc, k-apuc “short”: buutc, boto 

N. E. k-ului “short”: N. E. ula- “boy, girl”; Chim. ule--ta 
“small” 

S. E. k-ata “old woman”: S. E. m-utui “old man,” Po. ma-tea, 
ma-tiai ma-tu-l “old woman” (ma- “female”) 

k-ale, k-ale, k-a’le “white” 

N. k-atse “black” 

k-"ili, k-'li, red. kilik-kilik “black” Pc 

E. keda-keda-k “red” (red.) 

k-adi, k-idi, k-odi, k-udi “good” 

k-ahma, k-amat, k-ahmati, k-amale “angry” 


Possible examples of k- in intransitive verbs are: Pc 


-kata “to taste” (in N. kidi-kata “good-tasting, sweet”; E. 
keresup-kata “sweet”) 

S. katan “to run” 

S. E. kana-kit “to sleep” 

N. kaman, C. kamam “to awaken” In 

N. E. kamantu “to like”: E. mara (?) ce 

C. kadetc “to fight” 

E. kilmahwak “to fight” 

katca, katcat “to cry” 

kuwai “to laugh” (but also cowat, tcuwai) 

E. kopxun “to stand” 


The Seri evidence is clear for the use of k- as an adjectival 
(and numeral) prefix: 


ix 


val 
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k-evit “red” 

k-maso-t “yellow,” ko-masso-t “brown”: mosso-t “yellow” ; Sub. 
ma‘ca “green, blue” (no. 88) 

k-opot “black”: Yan. p'‘al-, -p'al- “black”; Karan. pal 

k-ovit “blue, green” 

k-o‘po “white” (read k-op‘o?): Chum. pupu (red.) “white”; 
Was. -po'poi (red.); Chon. -fuka; Com. -pok, -puk; 
Karan. peka 

k-ako-t “great”: Sub. d-a-gu “large” (no. 90) 

k-i‘ pi “good” 

k-axku-m, k-uxo-m “two”: Hokan *axwa(Ru) (no. 101) 

k-axpa-m “three” (no. 102) 

k-osox-t “four”: sox-ku-m “four” 


It is possible that these examples are merely instances of a wider 
use of k- as an intransitive or static verb prefix. 

The evidence for k-intransitives and adjective-verbs outside 
of Subtiaba, Salinan, Pomo, and Seri is scanty, yet perhaps not 
altogether negligible. The Washo materia! is inconclusive: 

g-ipus “to lift” (without specified object?): b-ipos “to pick up, 
raise” 

giti “to bite” 

galam “to like” 

gayam “to strike, hit” 

gegel “to sit” (sing.) 


Possible Chumash examples are: 
k-opo-k “dead”: Sub. g-apo “to lie,” g-apu: “to sleep”; Chim. 


-po “to sleep” (no. 80) 
kakan “to stand” 


Possible Esselen examples are: 


k-olhala, k-olxala-bic “hablador, story-teller” 
k-oso- “to sit down”: Sub. -tsu “to be”; Yan. dju- “to dwell, 
sit” (no. 57) 


In the Coahuiltecan group intransitive (or adjectival) k- is almost 
certainly found: 


Ton. k-opol “round”: Ton. pilil “round” (with final reduplica- 
tion); Po. pololo (with final reduplication) 

Cot. k-enas “good”: Ton. kinox; Sub. m-i-xn%a; Was. anau 
(no. 87) 

Coa. k-’aux “bad” (read k-’ax“?): Ton. ex 

Com. k-icax “small, little, young”: Ton. ca-xun; Coa. ca-n; 

perhaps also Sub. se- of se-ku “child” <*isa-k'u?; see 

no. 54. 
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Transitives in d-. It is not clear if every case of d- alternating 
with intransitive g- is to be interpreted as a transitive element. 
It is at least conceivable that where this d- occurs in imperatives 
or prohibitives (e. g. da-tcu: d-u-ga d-a-gu’-lu’ “do not touch the 
fire!” d-a-ya-lu: seku: “hold the child!” d-a-ti “espérese!’’) we are 
really dealing with imperative da-, though Lehmann says nothing 
to justify us in believing that this prefixed particle can replace 
intransitive g-. Fortunately there are other cases of g-: d- (e. g. 
gu-ga “to touch”: gi--du'ga “‘cara tocada”; goo: doo “to 
squeeze out’’) which show that not all cases of d-forms from g- 
verbs can be explained as either nominal derivations in d- (see 
g-apu: “to sleep”: d-apa above) or as imperatives in da-. We are 
practically driven to assume a transitive prefix d-. The evidence 
of the mass of d-verbs supports this view. This d-prefix is likely 
to prove identical with the verb da “‘to make” (cf. periphrastic 
use of ni “to make, do” in compound verbs), but it is evident that 
the d-forms must be of great age in any event. The examples 
are: 


doo “to cease” 
d-oo “to press out, squeeze out”: g-oo “to winnow, filter” 
daxkwa “to bake” 

gi-duga “cara tocada”: g-u*ga “to touch” 

dia-ma “to put, place”; see no. 69 

too (gwa) “to enter (the house)” 

taxia “to take grains of corn off of” 

dantcaxku* “to tell” 

da-ya “to find” (cf. -ya “to see,” no. 76?) 

da‘tco “to hear” 

da‘tco “to knock” 

ti-gu “to comb” 

twi: “to suck at” 

da‘rma‘ta “to open” 

tinga “to roast” 

“(maiz) tostado” 

na-data “to say, speak, talk”: na‘-ata, na-to 

dit “to peel (fruits)” 

dandi “to blow at, soplar” 

doko (gwa) “to close (the house)” ; doxko “to close, cover” 
dw'si “to deceive, tell a lie to” 

na-deri'a: n-eri'a “to kill,” gi--yeri-a “killed person” 
dwaco “to take away, pull out (e. g. hair)” 

d-iaxa “to desire”: ya‘xa “to think,” yaxa-la “to seek” 
gi-du'sna gami* “pelea(n)do entre si” (gi’- is past passive 
participle) 
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Such alternations as -data “to say”: -ata and -deri-a “to kill”: 
-eri'a seem to be transitive parallels to intransitive cases like 
kuni-nu “to sleep”: -uni-nu (see above). In a number of cases the 
d-verb is intransitive in translation: 

da‘co “to get up” 

diko “to appear” 

da‘u “to feel, feel to oneself” 

da‘u “to descend” 

do‘si: “mentiroso” 

daxka “to stink,” daxyku “to smell, be fragrant” 

da‘wa, da‘gwa “there is not”: Sal. k-awa “to lack” (see no. 70a) 

ta‘u “to sit”: Hokan *awa (see no. 77) 
Such intransitives may .well be transitives, however, from the 
Subtiaba standpoint, e. g. d-axka “to have, make an odor, produce 
a smell,” d-a-wa “‘to have a lack.” 

The class of transitives in d- cannot be definitely proved for 
other Hokan languages, but there are at least indications that 
it exists also in Washo, e. g.: 

depu “to stab” 

dalik “to strike, hit” 

dabem “to strike, hit” 

degem “to meet, come to” 

danal “to hunt” 

damal “to hear” 
The last example is perhaps a transitive denominative from an 
old stem for “ear”: *d-ammal <*d-asmal “‘to give ear” (cf. Sal. 
p-esna- “‘to hear, listen’’?); see no. 7. Such consonantal alterna- 
tions, moreover, as -yam (in uga-yam “to strike with a long ob- 
ject”): dam “to strike with a round object”: -bam (in dum-bam 
“to strike with the end of a long object”) and lep “‘to crush”: 
dep “to crush with a round object’, -dip (e. g. de-dip “‘to crush 
with the hand’’) may involve an old transitive d-prefix. 

Other Transitive Prefixes. ‘The common transitive p-prefix 
of Salinan has already been discussed. Outside of Salinan I find: 

S. W. Pomo p-akum (or pa-kum) “to kill”: C. Pomo kum (cf. 
Chim. -ko- “to kill”?) 

but this example is too obscure and too isolated to count for any- 

thing. More suggestive is Washo b- in certain transitive verbs 

alternating with g-, a-, and other consonants, e. g.: 
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-bam (of dum-bam) “to strike with the end of a long object”: 
dam, -yam (see above) 
bipos “to pick up, raise”: gipus “to lift,” u-lepus “to lift” 


What is almost certainly a transitive (causative) prefix, s,- c-, 
is found not infrequently in Subtiaba, nearly always before 
consonants: 


s-toxma “to bind” 

s-kwamba, s-gwamba “to fell, cut (wood)”: gu-mba “to divide” 

(ga-)s-pa‘tus “to chop” 

s-padiku’ “to shake” 

s-manga “to put on a load (e. g., child on one’s back)” 

c-kama “to reach” 

c-no “to give” 

c-kamo “to seize, hold” 

c-nto‘ta “to spit” 

c-mi* “to sew” (<*s-ima-t, denominative of *ima “hair”?; 
cf. no. 52) 

c-indiya “to gather, harvest” 

c-ketcus “to hunger” 

c-ti-ya “to be ashamed” 


A suggestive parallel example of what is perhaps a survival of 
causative s- may be found in Yana: 
Yahi -s-gan- “to break” (secondary .verb stem), C. Yana 
-‘-gan-: b-agan- (or ba-gan-) “to be short” (originally 
“broken, fragmentary” ?) 

General Survey of Hokan Verb Class-Prefixes The material 
that we have passed in review, scanty as it ‘s, seems to leave little 
room for doubt that Hokan originally possessed a set of con- 
sonantal verb prefixes of a generic type. The elements that have 
the best claim to be recognized as archaic rather than as of sec- 
ondary dialectic origin are: 

m-, adjectival, (static intransitive) 

t-, adjectival 

k-, intransitive, (adjectival) 

p-, transitive 
Other elements, like transitive or causative s-, may well be equally 
archaic, but the evidence is too scattering to justify a definite 
statement. Salinan and Subtiaba seem to preserve the old system 
of prefixes as a live mechanism where the other languages can 
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apparently show only survivals, but it is quite possible that if 
we had reasonably full data for Washo and Seri, we should have 
to number these among the archaic languages as well. The fol- 
lowing table of the distribution of the adjectival and verbal 
class-prefixes is necessarily even more fragmentary than the cor- 
responding table for the absolutive noun affixes. It is given rather 
as the statement of a fundamental and far-reaching problem 
needing investigation than as a satisfactory formulation of the 
facts. 

The lack of entries for Karok, Shasta-Achomawi, and Chontal 
and the paucity of entries for Yuman and Chimariko prove little 
or nothing because for none of these languages except the last 
have I anything available but the most fragmentary material. 
However, it is clear that the characteristic development of in- 
transitive and transitive class-prefixes which we have in Subtiaba 
and Salinan, and perhaps in Washo, is absent in Chimariko and 
Yana. It looks, then, as though it was the southern, rather than 
the northern, Hokan languages that best preserved the archaic 
features of the Hokan system of verbal class-prefixes. This accords 
with the greater conservatism of the southern languages in the use 
of absolutive nominal prefixes. 

If we ruthlessly eliminate at this preliminary stage of lin- 
guistic inquiry all evidence that is weak or ambiguous, we can 
still rest a reasonable case for an old Hokan system of “‘classifying”’ 
or generic prefixes in the noun, the adjective, and the verb on the 
following condensed table: 


PO. YAN. WAS. SAL. CHUM. SE. SUB. 
(nominal) d- t-,t- t- d- 
m- (adj.; static m- = m- m- 
intr.) 
k- (intr.) k- k- k- g- 
(adj.) (adj.) 


p- (tr.) 
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CONCLUSION: FURTHER ViSTAS 

On the basis of the evidence reviewed in the preceding pages 
it seems difficult to avoid the conclusion that Subtiaba is a Hokan 
(or “Hokan-Coahuiltecan”) language and that, as such, it 
is genetically related to widely different languages spoken far 
to the north (e. g. Shasta, in northern California) and to the 
northeast (e. g. Tonkawa and Karankawa, on the Texas coast). 
This evidence is lexical, phonological, and, above all, morpholo- 
gical. The typical form of stem in Subtiaba is of a recognized 
Hokan pattern; the alternation of forms with and without initial 
vowel is characteristically Hokan. The old system of Hokan 
nominal, adjectival, and verbal consonantal prefixes, defining the 
most fundamental classificatory notions, had begun to emerge 
before the present study of Subtiaba was undertaken, but the 
new evidence brought by this remote language of Nicaragua and 
southern Mexico has clarified the picture appreciably. Much, of 
course, remains obscure and in many directions there is everything 
to be done. 

But can we stop with Subtiaba? In a previous communication”™ 
I ventured to suggest that one of the major groups of American 
Indian languages is a large group extending east and west from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. The name ‘‘Hokan-Siouan”’ was suggested 
for these languages. A tentative genetic scheme might be thus 
represented : 
A. Hokan-Coahuiltecan 

I. Hokan proper 
1. Northern Hokan 

a. Karok; Chimariko; Shasta-Achomawi 
b. Yana 
c. Pomo 
. Washo 
. Esselen; Yuman 
. Salinan; Chumash; Seri 
. Chontal 
II. Subtiaba (and Tlappanec) 


III. Coahuiltecan: Tonkawa; Coahuilteco-Cotoname-Comecrudo; 
Karankawa 


& Ww 


204 Bird's-eye View of American Languages north of Mexico, Science, n. s., 
vol. rv, 1921, p. 408. 
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B. Yuki 

C. Keres 

D. Atakapa-Tunica-Chitimacha 

E. Iroquois-Caddoan 

F. Eastern group 
I. Natchez-Muskogian; Timucua 
II: Siouan 

Ill. Yuchi 


Such a scheme must not be taken too literally. It is offered merely 
as a first step towards defining the issue, and it goes without saying 
that the status of several of these languages may have to be entirely 
restated. Thus, Yuki is listed for the time being as coordinate 
with Hokan-Coahuiltecan, but it is not unlikely that it is really 
a specialized Hokan language which has undergone a great deal 
of phonetic decay and has been rather seriously influenced by 
contact with neighboring Penutian languages (Miwok and 
Wintun). 

The evidence for this “Hokan-Siouan” construction is natur- 
ally morphological rather than lexical, though the lexical bonds 
that unite Natchez-Muskogian and Hokan, for instance, are by 
no means negligible. This evidence will be given in due time. It is 
of a general rather than specific nature, though specific elements 
constantly enter into the argument, and can hardly receive its 
due weight unless one contrasts the underlying “Hokan-Siouan”’ 
features with the markedly different structures that we encounter 
in Eskimo-Aleut, in Nadene, in Algonkin-Wakashan, and in 
Penutian.”* There is now reason to believe that some of the more 
archaic elements and classes of elements that are found in Hokan- 
Coahuiltecan also exist as survivals in languages spoken far to 
the east. Some very suggestive evidence has recently come to 
hand, for instance, which seems to indicate that Natchez and the 
Muskogian languages originally possessed a system of consonantal 
prefixes analogous to the old Hokan system that we have discussed. 
Thus, Choctaw Ja"sa “scar”: mi"sa “to be scarred” is curiously 
reminiscent of such alternations as Subtiaba d-aca- “grass”: 
m-a‘ca “to be green” and suggests an old nominal prefix /- (cf. 


21 The grammatical peculiarities of Uto-Aztekan are not so clearly differentiated 
from those of “Hokan-Siouan.” 
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Chontal?) and an adjectival or intransitive m- (as in Yana, Pomo, 
and Subtiaba); for the latter element the evidence is already 
respectable. A surprising number of other consonantal alterna- 
tions have been found in Muskogian and they present an impor- 
tant historical problem. 

The example of Subtiaba is sufficient warning of the impos- 
sibility of drawing a preconceived boundary to the south. There 
is no reason whatever to believe that the “Hokan-Siouan” group 
as already defined will remain without further adjuncts in Mexico 
and Central America or perhaps even beyond. The addition of 
the Mayan languages seems rather more than less likely. To men- 
tion such possibilities is to make it clear that the real problems 
of American Indian linguistics have hardly been stated, let 
alone studied. 


VicToRIA MEMorIAL Museum, 
OTTawa, CANADA. 
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THE VILLAGE SITES IN TOLOWA AND NEIGHBORING 
AREAS IN NORTHWESTERN CALIFORNIA 


By T. T. WATERMAN 


N THE year 1909 Dr. Kroeber dispatched me to Northera 

California to look into the native life existing among the 

Yurok. The fruits of my brief labors there have appeared 
in part in print, though one paper, “Yurok Culture,” is still in 
storage in the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, 
New York. ‘It contains the only detailed account of the north- 
western California house. In the intervals of my business with 
the Yurok I used to look across the bay to distant Point St. 
George, dim, romantic and far away, and my soul took fire to 
wander thither and work with the Tolowa. Mr. Heye, to whose 
institution I committed my fortunes in 1921, actually sent me 
to the Tolowa territory to collect specimens for him, and accord- 
ingly during a month of that summer I lived in Crescent City, 
carrying out, at my own expense, some investigations on local 
ethnology. So little has been said about the Tolowa, that an 
essay on their habitat may interest the readers of the Anthro- 
pologist. They are an unusually interesting group, to me, very 
different in some respects from the Yurok. 

Everyone, I think, is familiar with the fact that a somewhat 
peculiar way of living characterizes the northwest California 
tribes. Native life changes quite rapidly as one goes northward 
into Oregon. The Yurok, the Hupa, and the Karok havea 
somewhat highly specialized “house complex.”’ For example, among 
the Yurok every house has a name. The Tolowa to the north of 
them have apparently no names for houses. In fact, when we 
leave the Yurok we have to pass almost to Alaska before we again 
find the custom of naming dwellings. There is, in fact, quite a 
sharp line both in this and in other matters between the Yurok and 
the Tolowa, although they live together on one stretch of coast. 
The Tolowa maintained close contact by trail over the mountains 
with the Karok, more so than they did with the Yurok who lived 
within view of them on the beach. ‘““Money” made of dentalium 
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shell which is an important feature of native life in Northwestern 
G California, came to the Tolowa from Vancouver Island, was 
traded by them to the Karok, and then passed by the Karok 
to the Yurok. We may, however, pass by the whole matter of 
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a Map illustrating the territory of the Tolowa Indians in northwestern California. Adapted 
from the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Chart 5702. 

st. cultural relations, with the remark that when we go from the 

ins Yurok northward to the Tolowa we pass rapidly out of a highly 

red developed California culture into the much more primitive culture 

of Oregon. Why the Tolowa and the Oregon tribes are more 
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simple in their way of living I confess I do not know. The life 
of the Yurok exhibits many analogues with that of the distant 
Kwakiutl and Haida far to the north (and other North Pacific 
tribes). The “‘high”’ culture level is encountered in California but 
seems to vault over the Oregon coast tribes, reappearing and 
reaching a very high pinnacle in distant British Columbia and 
Alaska. This seems to imply some sort of a degeneration of culture 
among the Oregon tribes, for the high culture of California and 
Alaska must at one time have been continuous. A curious thing 
this is, and needs some sort of explanation. 

Some years ago I became infected with a geographical bacillus 
and so when I arrived among the Tolowa in 1921 the matter 
which first claimed my attention was local geography. Several 
investigators had worked more or less with the region before I got 
there; Sapir, Goddard, Gifford, and especially J. O. Dorsey, who 
left some valuable geographical notes. The best account of 
Tolowa life is that of Stephen Powers. In fact, his is the only 
account accessible.’ 

The point of most interest for readers of the Anthropologist 
is perbaps the location of the Tolowa villages. I give herewith 
a list compiled with the help of native informants, adding for 
comparison the terms supplied in Dorsey’s work and the names 
applied. to these villages by the Yurok. 

Comment. The “receptacle” mentioned in table I, under B, is 
a cooking-basket, made in a water-tight weave. The English term 
“‘Bucket ranch” is an approximate translation of the Indian name. 
Yontucket (D) the name of a village appearing on the local maps 
is a somewhat Anglicized pronunciation of the native name. 
Lake Earl of our maps is either a transliteration of the Yurok ErL, 
or Yurok ErL is the Yurok pronunciation of English Earl. The 
former seems to be the case. Tolowa Tayja’te, “pointing sea- 


1E. Sapir, Notes on the Takelma Indians of Southwestern Oregon, American 
Anthropologist, n. s, vol. 9, 1907; Takelma Texts, im University of Pennsylvania 
Anthropological Publications, vol. 2, 1909; J. O. Dorsey, The Gentile System of the 
Siletz Tribes, Journal of American Folklore, vol. 1, 1888; Stephen Powers, Tribes of 
California, U. S. Interior Department, Contributions to North American Ethnology, 
vol. 3. 
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ward,” for Point St. George ranch, and the corresponding Yurok 
name kna’awi, “extended,” are both fairly descriptive of the site, 
which lay on the side of the promontory. Saddle Rock ranch (H) 
gets its Tolowa name “spoon-holder,”’ as it got its English name 
Saddle Rock, from the shape of a bold headland, visible for miles, 
and almost entirely surrounded by the sea. An artificial excavation 
in its summit serves as protection from the wind. Girls used to go 
and sit there when they wanted to obtain supernatural help, mean- 
while working at basketry. The English expression “Nickel 
Creek” (M) is a transliteration of the Yurok neke’L, “end of the 
beach.” None of the Tolowa towns were of any great size, even 
as compared with the Yurok settlements. The promontory, on 
which the Tolowa mainly lived, is a wind-blown and, to me, 
romantic spot, but did not offer a great deal in the way of sub- 
sistence. 

Elsewhere I have published* a list of Yurok towns. The 
Tolowa terms for these Yurok settlements offer some points of 
interest. 

Comment. The Tolowa name for Stowen in table II of 
towns refers to a mythical incident. Someone had a lot of human 
hearts. He piled them up and weighted them down with rocks. 
He could not hold them down. Then he put them in the river. 
They would not stay down. The fact that these hearts would 
not “stay put” is the reason why people today all think differently. 
Of the other town-names many are self-explanatory. A few are 
direct paraphrases of the Yurok names. For example, Weitchpec 


‘ 


(or Weitspus) means “confluence” in Yurok, just as Ltcoili’nten 
does in Tolowa, and the place known as Big Lagoon, in Yurok 
Okéto, “where the water is calm,” is called by the Tolowa “‘smooth 
water.” In most cases, the Tolowa names are directly descriptive. 
The place now known as Trinidad is called by the Yurok “moun- 
tain,” because the cape there is an isolated conical knoll of rock 
connected by a low isthmus to the mainland. From a distance the 
knoll seems to stand by itself. The place is called by the Tolowa 
“calm ocean,”’ referring to the still water of the harbor behind the 
cape. 


3 Yurok Geography, University of California Publications in American Archaeology 
and Ethnology, vol. 16, 1920. 
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NAMES OF PLACES OTHER THAN TOWNS 

Footsteps Rocks, north of Wilson Creek, tayene-ni’'ten, “going- 
into-water place.” Women were compelled to disembark, on ap- 
proaching these rocks and to pass them on the inland side, over the 
trail. 

False Klamath Rock (Yurok rirgr), wetc’ atagasni, “digging 
something.”’ People used to go here to dig up edible roots, called 
locally “‘Indian potatoes.”’ Berries were gathered here, too. 

A place called by the Yurok tahto’ sits, on the Lockwood place, 
where the trail to Requa from Wilson Creek climbs on top of a high 
hill, tca’yatriL, “wind taking off one’s clothes.”’ Legend says that 
the wind blew so hard here once, that it blew a woman’s dress off. 

A ceremonial rock at Requa (called in Yurok Orego’s, “‘where 
they customarily land’’) yaasti’kwet, “do not touch with a pole.” 
A supernatural being lived in this rock. 

The landing-place at Requa village (called in Yurok otse’gep, 
“where they customarily disembark’’) sixatxr’stEn, ‘‘disembarking 
place.” 

The principal mountain peaks in Tolowa territory follow: 

1. The northern peak of what are called “Copper Mountains” 
on our maps, E’trkwaket, “‘resin on top.”’ 

2. An elevation entered on our maps as ‘“‘Bald Hill,” now known 
as Murphy’s ranch, MeEn-t‘ u’tem, “bare mountain.”’ The Tolowa 
went thither every spring to pick acorns. 

3. A row of peaks called on our maps ‘‘Four Brothers,’’ in Tolowa 
Nee xotintte, “‘four sisters.”’ 

4. An elevation called by the whites ‘‘Bear Mountain” (otherwise 
known as French Hill), A’n-towai, ‘hill big.’ This is a famous spot 
in Tolowa mythology. 

5. A hill shown on our maps as Preston Peak, called in Tolowa 
GEtlL gi’st-hu, “kelp ....’’ There is said to be a lake at the summit 
with kelp in it, showing a connection between the lake and the ocean. 
I should like to have a dollar for every such lake that has been pointed 
out to me by Pacific Coast Indians. 


GEOGRAPHICAL IDEAS 
The description elsewhere given (in the author’s paper already 
cited) concerning the geographical ideas of the Yurok applies 
rather closely to the Tolowa. They have a similar notion con- 
cerning the nearness of the sky, which is thought to be a solid 
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vault. Their land of the dead which they call Ta*nj"ta’", lies, 
however, across the ocean to the westward, while for the Yurok 
the land of the dead is underground. In order to get to the village 
inhabited by the dead souls, according to the notion of the Tolowa, 
one crosses a river in a boat which has only one side. If the dead 
people are not willing for the newcomer to join them, they refuse 
to ferry him over. In that case, the newcomer is obliged to come 
back to this world; that is, he ‘‘comes to life.’’ It is noticeable 
that the Tolowa, like the Yurok, have few if any names for 
streams. They describe a watercourse by calling it the stream 
which flows by such and such a spot. As was found to be the case 
with the Yurok, the geographical names group themselves very 
conspicuously along the shores. Very few names are found inland. 

My Tolowa informants who lived at Crescent City, in the 
present town, spoke of themselves as Tata’tEn-xEcli, “in-a-corner- 
place people”’ from the old village site Tata’tEn, inside of Battery 
Point there. The native names for the various groups in the 
nearby region are given in table III: 

The exact location of the frontier between the groups, par- 
ticularly the Takelma and Chasta Costa, is a matter that has been 
somewhat violently mooted. The two principal authorities are 
J. O. Dorsey and Sapir. The matter is rehearsed rather carefully 
by the latter author, in the papers already cited. 

The problem over which these authorities labor rises from the 
fact that J. O. Dorsey succeeded in recording Athapascan names 
for the Takelma villages. Dorsey explains this by devising a 
theory that certain Athapascan groups invaded the territory 
of the Takelma, and imposed a series of names in an Athapascan 
tongue on the enemy settlements. Sapir feels sure that Dorsey 
is wrong; that the latter’s Athapascan informants merely clothed 
the names in an Athapascan garment in place of giving them 
properly. Meanwhile, it is a positive fact that every group in 
this region has a series of names in its own tongue, for all the 
towns and other important places, in the territory of each of 
the neighboring tribes. Thus the Yurok have their own Yurok 
names for the Hupa towns, and vice versa; and the matter is also 
illustrated in the list above. For that matter, this custom is per- 
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fectly well known in other regions: the Zufi, for example, having 
their own names for each of the Hopi villages. It can be expected 
a priori that any Athapascan group in California will give Atha- 
pascan names for any series of towns which they are acquainted 
with. 

The boundaries or frontiers between the Oregon groups were 
worked out by me, with more or less accuracy, on a map, which 
represents a judicious compromise between the positive but 
contradictory statements of Dorsey and Sapir, and my own data 
collected on the spot. 

The location of the Tolowa frontiers is a somewhat simpler 
matter. Their northern boundary was practically the Oregon- 
California line. They extended down the coast as far as Cushion 
Creek, where they met the Yurok. Two small towns on or near 
the boundary had a population of about half Tolowa and half 
Yurok. Inland, the Tolowa were separated by ranges of mountains 
from the Takelma, with whom they had little contact, excepting 
occasional raids back and forth. Well-travelled trails led over the 
ridges to the upper portion of the Klamath River, inhabited by 
the Karok, with whom the Tolowa had constant dealings. North 
of the Tolowa are the Chetco, speaking a slightly divergent dialect 
north of them the Pistol River people, with a dialect still more 
divergent, and north of these the people of Rogue River. The 
culture of the latter is vastly different from that of northern 
California. On the Rogue River the women wore a skirt of 
shredded bark in place of the buckskin dress, fringed, tasselled, 
and ornamented with shells, worn by Yurok women. 


NAMES OF THE ATHAPASCAN VILLAGES IN OREGON 


During the jaunt into Athapascan ethnography just described, 
I made a survey of geographical names, as best I could, northward 
past Chetko River, Pistol River, and Rogue River, to Port 
Orford, Oregon. Work of this sort is difficult in this region. 
There was a Rogue River “war” and all these Indians were 
cleaned out by troops and taken to Grande Ronde and Siletz 
reservations in northern Oregon. Information can therefore be 
gotten only piecemeal. Two investigators preceded me in this 
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field, J. O. Dorsey and Paul Schumacher. Dorsey mentions 
having made for the Bureau of Ethnology a map showing several 
hundred villages in this region, his information being based largely 
on inquiry made at Siletz. During a brief appointment with the 
Bureau in 1922, and afterward, I tried to get a view of this map, 
but Dr. Fewkes reported that the Bureau knew nothing of it. 
However, it is to be hoped that this exceedingly important avail- 
able document may yet be brought to light. In the meantime, 
Dorsey’s paper in the Folk Lore Journal remains the most im- 
portant source of information concerning the Oregon tribes. 

Some of his geographical names correspond with those recorded 
by myself at a much later time, and the two lists confirm each 
other in many ways. I obtained translations of some names which 
he leaves untranslated. After going over the country, it seems to 
my mind that a large number of the names he supplies are not 
after all the names of villages. At any rate, the number of villages 
located by me is very much smaller than the number listed in 
Dorsey’s article. His list is certainly inordinately long. In regard 
to some particular cases, I know that he is mistaken, for he 
describes places as villages which were not places of settlement 
at all. On the other hand, it must be admitted that he worked 
forty years before I did, and inquiries were much easier to make 
in his day. 


NAMES OF THE OREGON ATHAPASCAN VILLAGES 


Old village-site at the mouth of Sixes River seven miles north of 
the location of the town of Port Orford, Kustime. 

A village-site north of Euchre Creek, Gwesa’ L-henten, “‘mussels 
good there.” 

An old village-site north of the mouth of Rogue River, Tce’me, 
“ocean in’”’; marked by a fairly extensive shell-mound on the tip of 
the promontory at the northern side of the river, at its mouth (fig. 4). 
(Dorsey, p. 233, No. 10, Tce-me, “people of the ocean coast.’’) 

An cld and important village near the mouth of the Rogue River, 
on the north bank, Tu’tu-ten, “lagoon place.’”’ (Dorsey, p. 233, 
No. 13 Ly’-tu, ‘people close to the water’’). 

A village-site close to the preceding, Na’get-xe’ten, not trans- 
lated. 
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A very important old village-site, about 12 miles up Rogue River, 
Mckwano’ten, “white clover place.”” This site was known after the 
coming of the whites as McGuire’s. The element ml- is said to mean 
“on one’s back” (Dorsey, p. 233, No. 16, Mi’-ko-no’jJinné “‘people 
among the white clover roots.’’) 

A village-siie opposite that just mentioned, gwese’ten, “yew 
place.’’ This native term has been corrupted into Quosatana Creek, 
which appears on the modern maps. (Dorsey, p. 233, No. 18, 
K wus-setun.) 

A village-site on the north side of the river, near a big rock, on 
a point of land, in a bend of the river, Se-Lxa’t:En, “rock slippery.” 
This rock was once, in the Indian belief, a person. On the face of this 
rock, near the river, are some petroglyphs, covered with patches of 
moss. This is the site of the present town of Agness, spelled with a 
double s. (Dorsey, p. 233, end of paragraph Cécl-qit jun’né “‘peo- 
ple at the smooth reck.’’) 

A village-site in the point of land between two streams, where 
the Illinois River joins Rogue River, TLe’get-tinteEn, ‘‘confluence 
flows.’’ (Dorsey, p. 233, bottom, Kece-lit liJanne, ‘“‘people at the 
forks’) 

A village-site on the south bank of Rogue River above the mouth 
of Chasta Costa Creek, Yetci’ wet or Tatci’kwet, “tail-feathers 
upon.” There is a flat and fanshaped point of land, inclosed between 
the creek and the river which suggests the tail of a bird. (Dorsey, 
p. 234, No. 1, Ta-tci’-qwit, “Plateau people’) His translation is 
a hasty approximation of the one I obtained.) 

A village-site at a place in Rogue River now known as Big Bend, 
Se-e’Ltanitcu or Se-e’Lten, “Rock among large” also translated 
“rocks where one lands a boat.’’ The river here comes tumbling 
through enormous boulders. Boats could not pass above this point. 
Beyond this lay the territory of the Takelma (Dorsey, p. 233, bottom, 
Se ecl unne, “‘ People using salmon weirs’’). 

An ancient village-site on the promontory west of the present 
settlement at Gold Beach, Na’grt-xe’ten, not translated. Dorsey 
locates a village here which he calls ski-mé-me. This latter is the 
name for Hunter’s Creek in my notes. 

Village-site under a promontory on the north side of the mouth 
of Pistol River, Tcetle’s-tcentEn, “crag under.’’ There is a large 
shell-heap here, examined by Schumacher in 1899 and mapped by 
him. The crag is sometimes called Eagle Rock. 

A village-site at the first bend as one ascends Pistol River, 
A? ene’tEn. 
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Old village-site at Crook Point, E:naset, “Land in front.” 

An old village-site at the mouth of Thomas Creek, Xustene’tEn, 
“gravel place.”’ This word appears in the books in the anglicized 
forms Hustenate, Wishtanatan, and Whistle-latin. 

A village-site inward from a great sea-crag, at the mouth of 
Whalehead Creek, Xainrfgi’nte’ten “people all departed.” This 
settlement had another name originally, but I do not know what it 
was. 

An important village-site south of Cape Ferrelo, Nattene’ten. 
The element fene means “‘trail-place.” 

An old village-site lying in the first cove north of Chetco River 
K’alu’-kwet, “‘baby basket upon.” This was the most important 
village in the Chetco area. 

An old village-site at the mouth of Chetco River, Na’get-xe’ten, 
not translated. 

A village-site on the east bank of Chetco River, T’acy-tan- 
cutle’ten, “pepperwood nuts drifting in under something.”’ 

Another village, directly across (west) from the preceding, 
Cl¢-kas-li’ten, “clay goes-up where.’”’ The village was on a little 
plateau, bounded by a clay bank. 

A third village close by the other two, between the forks of the 
main stream, Tune’stEn, not translated. 

A village-site at the mouth of Chetco River, on the south side, 
Tci’txo. This term is said to be connected with the word for the tail 
of a bird. A village on Rogue River has a similar name. This native 
term has given rise to the modern name of the river, Chetco. 

An old site, said to have been inhabited at one time, on a rock 
on the mouth of Winchuck River, k’osa’ tan-icut-s’a, “right at ocean 
there.” 

The old village at the mouth of Winchuck River, Kosaten, 
“evening” This is a “bad” name, for mentioning the word “evening” 
is likely to shorten the day. For this reason, this village was often 
spoken of as Tusxo’tsitu, ‘‘do not mention it.’”’ It lay on the promon- 
tory south of the mouth of Winchuck River. 

The following additional names appearing on the modern maps of 
this region are of Indian origin, and may have some interest. 


Quostana Creek, (gweEse’tEn, “yew place”; Dorsey: Kwus-se’ tan, 
not translated). 
. 
Sixes River, native term Sekwe tce, not translated. 
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Euchre Creek, native term Yu'kwi, “mouth of a stream.” 

Joshua Indians, a borrowing of the native term Yocutci’-teyone’, 
“River-mouth north,” the old name of the point at the north side 
of the mouth of Rogue River. 

Emah Creek, in the Chetco language, Eme’xu-tcet, Mt. “Emily 
stream.” 

Mt. Emily. The native term is An-mai, “earth undulating.’ 
I think that “Emily” is the native word in Anglicized form. It is 
the scene of an important flood myth. 


Tones are very plainly heard in Tolowa words. I am sorry I 
cannot give an account of them. They are particularly conspicuous 
on account of the contrdst with Yurok. It is curious to observe 
that these adjacent languages show the two contrasting phonetic 
types, Yurok with vowel-harmony, Tolowa with tones. I think 
it more than likely that all the tone languages of America are 
related. A man possessing accurate knowledge like J. P. Harring- 
ton, of numerous dialects, could easily settle the matter if someone 
would put him at it. The languages showing vowel harmony I 
would also suspect to be related among themselves. In view of the 
well-known migration of cultures and myths from Asia, I see no 
reason why a little independent study should not show the vowel- 
harmony languages to be related to Mongol-Turkish and the tone 
languages to Chinese. The evidence connecting Yurok with 
Mongcl seems about as good as that on which Powell established 
his famous and sacred classification of fifty-five stocks. The 
recording of American languages has been phonetically inade- 
quate; otherwise I think the broad relationships would have been 
observed long ago. 


STATE TEACHERS AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Fresno, CAL. 
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MAYA INSCRIPTIONS: FURTHER NOTES ON THE 
SUPPLEMENTARY SERIES 
By JOHN E. TEEPLE 


ip A previous article! I was able to show the method of reading 
and the meaning of Glyphs C, D and E of the Supplementary 

Series. Glyph D shows the number of days that had elapsed 
since the last point of observation of the moon (presumably the 
new moon) provided the days are less than 20; Glyph E records 
the days in case thev are 20 or more, E itself representing 20; 
Glyph C records the number of complete lunations in addition 
that had elapsed since the end of the last moon group (of 5 or 6 
lunations). Ample proof was presented in the case of Glyphs D 
and E, but in the case of C we have only some examples, and the 
inference of extreme probability, but no actual proof. I think, 
however, that we can tentatively accept the reading of Glyph C 
also with perfect safety. 

The next step was to apply the above readings to various in- 
scriptions and see what could be developed. First, did the Maya 
exhibit the meticulous accuracy that some writers would have us 
believe? I think not. Stela 12 at Copan states that the date 
9.10.15.0.0 occurred 3 days after a new moon, while Stela 13 
Copan gives 9.11.0.0.0 as 5 days after a new moon. It is hardly 
likely that both statements are correct. If the last date was 
5 days after a new moon then the first was probably 6 days after 
instead of 3 days. 

More definitely, take date 9.16.5.0.0 which Stela J at Quirigua 
says occurred 4 days after a new moon. Stela M at Copan gives 
the same date as 5 days after a new moon. 

Again, 9.16.10.0.0 is given by Stela N at Copan as 1 day and 
by Stela 1 at Yaxchilan as 3 days after a new moon. Stelae 24 and 
29 at Naranjo give the date 9.12.10.5.12, respectively, as 18 and as 
19 days after new moon. Stela J at Copan and 4 at Piedras Negras 


1 American Anthropologist, 1925, pp. 108-115. 
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give 9.13.10.0.0 in one case as 18 days and in the other as 20 days 
after new moon. 

These discrepancies are not large, oaly 2 or 3 days at most, 
but they serve to show that absolute accuracy to a day is too 
much to expect from a people in their state of development and 
with their means of recording and filing data. We may assume 
that they could observe the new moon accurately enough, but a 
2 or 3 day inaccuracy in their calendar count was not uncommon, 
and in fact is exactly what we should expect. I think we may safely 
assume too that they had means of checking the calendar count 
at frequent intervals, by observation and computation, so that 
except in times of war or great public disturbance the calendar 
variation rarely exceeded a couple of days. 

The age of the moon in days seems to have been a matter of 
considerable interest and importance to the Maya for we find 
several references in the inscriptions to moons of the same age. 
For example, Stela 3 at Piedras Negras reads in part 
“9.12.2.0.16.5 Cib 14 Yaxkin, 27 days after the second lunation after the end 
of a moon group, is the same moon day as katun 12.” 


Now Katun 12 is shown by Stela 37 at Piedras Negras (courtesy 
of Dr. Sylvanus G. Morley) to be 28 days after new moon. We 
assume that the former date represents 27 days of a 29 day month 
and the latter 28 days of a 30 day month, i.e. the moon was the 
same age in both cases. We read further on Stela 3 above 


12.10.0 (from 5 Cib 14 Yaxkin) is 1 Cib 14 Kankin, also the same moon 
day as Katun 12; 1.1.11.10 (after 1 Cib) is 4 cimi 14 Uo.” 


Here a statement is made about the moon day which I cannot yet 
read, but the inscription no longer states that it is the same moon 
day as Katun 12 because at this point we are about 6 days short 
of that age. No moon days appear in the rest of the inscription 
and no others are reached by the dates. 

Stela I at Copan is another interesting one. It reads in part 
“9.12.3.14.0 5 Ahau (8 Uo) is a new moon day 4 lunations after the close of 
the last moon group. 10 Ahau 13 Chen (9.12.7.4.0) is also a new moon day 


the same as Katun 12 (or Katun6) was. 10.8 (from 10 Ahau) is 10 Lamat 
(16 Pop 9.12.7.14.8).” 
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The rest is obliterated or I think we should find it explained that 
10 Lamat was also a new moon day. Apparently according to the 
Copan calendar the end of Katun 12 (or 6) was a new moon day. 
We saw above that according to the Piedras Negras calendar the 
new moon did not come till a day or two later than Katun i2. 
9.12.16.7.8. 3 Lamat 6 Yax on Altar K at Copan is the only other 
initial series date so far found in the inscriptions, with the excep- 
tion of two or three hotun endings, which occurred on a new moon 
day. Consequently these two dates 9.12.3.14.0 and 9.12.16.7.8 
with two or three hotun ending dates in addition are the only 
initial series dates among more than a hundred known ones which 
could possibly have commemorated an eclipse of the sun. From 
the position of these two dates in the Tzolkin however, day 200 
and day 68 respectively, it does not seem probable that an eclipse 
occurred on either date. Nor is it probable for the same reason 
that any initial series date represents an eclipse of the moon 
although several of these dates occur 14 or 15 days after a new 
moon. 

The Maya Tzolkin becomes a beautiful instrument for following 
eclipse dates if we have any fixed starting point, and I think we 
have one in Dresden Codex pages 51-58. Taking the table as 
finally worked out by Prof. Willson and Dr. Guthe, the zero 
day is 11 Manik, day 167 of the Tzolkin; the first group of 6 
moons ends at 6 Kan, day 84 of the second Tzolkin, or day 344 
if we number consecutively through a pair of Tzolkins; Group 2 
ends at 1 Imix, day 1 of the third Tzolkin, then follow in order 
days 149, 326, 503, 161, 338, 515, etc. If we plot them all we find 
the whole 69 dates falling into 3 groups. The first group of 23 
dates (or 24 if we include the zero date) lie between days 149 and 
183, and center around day 166; the second group of 23 dates lie 
between 322 and 353 and center around day 339; and the third 
group between day 496 and day 10 of the next Tzolkin and center 
around day 513. Now if we are right in assuming that this table 
in the Dresden Codex represents a possible eclipse calendar, 
then days 166, 339, and 513 of the Tzolkin must be the days when 
the sun passed the moon’s nodes, and at the date of the calendar 
no eclipse either solar or lunar could have occurred except within 
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an extreme limit of 18 days on either side of day 166, 34 or 513. 
Lunar eclipses would of course be within the narrower amit of 
13 days. 

This agreement between eclipse seasons and Tzolkin becomes 
easily understandable when we remember that the average eclipse 
half year is 173.31 days, and that 3 such periods require 519.93 
days, just .07 day less than 2 Tzolkins. The discrepancy between 
average eclipse periods and Tzolkin then is slightly less than one 
day per katun. If day 166 of the first Tzolkin was the day when 
the sun passed the moon’s nodes around 9.16.0.0.0, then about 
9.17.0.0.0 the sun would pass the node on day 165 for a katun, 
and at 9.18.0.0.0 days 164, 337 and 511 would be the node days. 
In the other direction no date near, say, 9.11.0.0.0 could possibly 
be an eclipse day unless (a) it was within 18 days of day 171, 344 
or 518 for a solar eclipse or within 13 days for a lunar eclipse; and 
(b) it was on a new moon day for solar eclipse or 15 days before or 
after new moon for lunar eclipse. This rather definitely narrows 
the field and may possibly lead to the identification of some secon- 
dary series date as the record of an eclipse and so give another aid 
to the correlation of the Maya and Christian calendars. 

We know from two monuments (Stela M Copan and Stela J 
Quirigua) that a new moon occurred on 9.16.4.10.8 or within one 
day of it, and Stela M also shows a moon group ending at 11 Manik 
9.16.4.10.7. It seems altogether probable that 9.16.4.10.8 was 
the zero day or beginning day of the table in Dresden Codex. 
All three of the correlations discussed by Prof. Willson’ are partly 
based on an eclipse Syzygy at 9.16.4.10.8 and this seems a neces- 
sary condition of any final correlation; of course it is not a sufficient 
condition. On the other hand a correlation such as that so care- 
fully worked out by Dr. Spinden*® which places the date 9.16.4.10.8 
on a day where there is no ecliptic conjunction within 40 days and 
not even a new moon within about 10 days cannot possibly be 
correct to a day. 

The arrangement of the moons in groups of 5 and 6, to end on 
possible eclipse dates as shown in the Dresden Codex was appar- 


2 Astronomical Notes on the Maya Codices. 1924. 
* The Reduction of Maya Dates. 1924. 
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ently a recent discovery. Throughout the inscriptions the moons as 
are arranged in groups of 5 and 6, but the five groups are appar- pe 


ently about as numerous as the six groups, and in the inscriptions 
there is no apparent attempt to have the moon groups coincide 
with the eclipse seasons. In the inscriptions moon groups end 
promiscuously on almost any day of the Tzolkin instead of = 
hovering near days 166, 339 and 513, as they do in Dresden 
Codex. Only in two cities, at one particular time do we find 


any series of monuments following the Dresden Codex Table. ecl 
This is at Copan where the four latest initial series (Stelae D, for 
M and N ard Temple 11, 9.15.5.0.0 to 9.16.12.5.17) all con- 
form fully to the Dresden Codex method, and at Naranjo where fol 
also the four latest ones (Stelae 30, 13, 14 and 8, 9.14.3.0.0 
to 9.18.10.0.0) conform fully. This is hardly sufficient evidence ter 


to link the Dresden Codex with Naranjo or Copan, but it is the Mi 
only indication that I have been able to find so far. The method of 
the Codex was not in use in Naranjo in 9.13.18.4.18 (Stela 23) for 
nor at Copan in 9.14.19.8.0 (Stela A), but every later legible series 9.1 
in both cities conforms closely with the Dresden Table. What 
method of grouping the moons was followed in these two cities to 
before the dates given, or in other cities like Quirigua, Piedras it 
Negras, Yaxchilan, Palenque, etc., at all times has so far eluded a 
me entirely. Alternate arrangement of a five and a six, or two pre 
fives and two sixes, or six fives and five sixes are all indicated, dor 
but indications derived from any one group of monuments fail ow 
completely when applied to another series of inscriptions. the 
In addition to the period 1.13.4.0 which apparently was in 
‘use before its adjustment to eclipses according to the Dresden 9.1 
Table, the Maya had a number of other convenient approxima- ecl 
tions for computing a new moon day; for example a tun and a ha 


Tzolkin 1.13.0 is a very close approximation to 21 lunations; five 
tuns and a kin 5.0.1 for 61 lunations; a katun and five kins 1.0.0.5 
for 244 lunations. All these or multiples of them will be found in 
use in the inscriptions. The figure 11.11.13 written on a shield 
next to a moon ending sign on the inscribed stairway at Palenque 
(Maudsley 4, 23) is no doubt meant for a period of 142 lunations 
and is one third of a longer 426 lunation period 1.14.17.0, just 
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as 11.1.6 for 135 moons is one third of the longer Dresden Codex 
period 1.13.4.0 for 405 lunations. 


SUMMARY 

1. An error of 2 or 3 days in the Maya Calendar was not 
uncommon. 

2. The age of the moon was a matter of interest and note. 

3. It is probable that no initial series date is the date of an 
eclipse (Day 9.17.0.0.0 isthe only possible exception so far 
found). 

4. The Tzolkin is shown as avery suitable instrument for 
following eclipse seasons through years. 

5. Moon and eclipse season data now known in Maya Calendar 
terms may be used to check any proposed correlation between 
Mayan and Christian chronology. 

6. Thus far the Dresden Codex moon-eclipse Table has been 
found in use only at Naranjo and Copan, and there only after 
9.14.0.0.0 to 9.15.0.0.0. 

7. Since the Maya Calendar was not uncommonly subject 
to a 2 or 3 day discrepancy even in the time of the Great Empire, 
it seems too much to expect that it could have maintained 
accuracy during all the centuries of disturbance and decline that 
preceded the arrival of the Spaniards. This makes it seem very 
doubtful that any exact correlation of Mayan chronology with 
our own can be derived from the Mayan dates as they existed in 
the years after 1500 A. D. 

8. Any correlation must account for a2 new moon on day 
9.16.4.10.7 or the day after, and also, in all probability, for an 
ecliptic conjunction on that date within two days after the sun 
had passed the moon’s node. 


New York 
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THE METAL INDUSTRY OF THE AZTECS 
By GEORGE BRINTON PHILLIPS 
I 


HE collections of many thousand copper objects, tools, 

weapons, and ornaments from ancient Indian burial mounds 

and village sites in the Unites States of North America is 
strong evidence in favor of a pre-Columbian copper industry with 
which the aborigines were familiar before they reached the Iron 
Age. Did this knowledge and use of copper extend into Mexico 
and adjacent country of Central America? 

Prescott in his Conquest of Mexico gives a picturesque account 
of the splendors of the court of the Montezumas with its silver 
and gold ornaments and utensils, but the knowledge of metals 
does not seem to have extended to the general use of copper or 
bronze for tools and weapons. The Aztec in the production of 
ornaments in the precious metal showed great skill and artistic 
workmanship specimens sent over to Spain were greatly 
admired by the Spanish goldsmiths. Owing to scarcity of copper 
in their immediate vicinity, the ancient Mexicans confined its 
use to adze blades, chisels and some copper objects, possibly 
ceremonial implements. The tools were hardened by hammering 
and used in wood carving. The stone cutting it is believed was 
still done with flint tools. 

Copper was obtained from the mines of Zocotallan where it 
occurred in masses on the surface and also from the galleries 
opened in the rock. Ancient workings have been discovered at 
Cerro del Aguilar in Guerrero, and the Zapotec country was well 
known for its copper mines. Deposits of tin were also found in 
Guerrero at the mines of Tasco, and it is said that Cortez obtained 
enough tin from that source with the copper to cast several large 
cannon, which he used in his fortress at the siege of Mexico. This 
use of tin in making a suitable alloy it is believed was due to the 
familiarity the Spaniards had of bronze, rather than to Aztec 
knowledge of the art. 
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The Aztec people had, however, some knowledge of metallurgy, 
for they melted the copper and cast it in moulds, an art which the 
aborigines in the United States never seem to have acquired. 
Cortez tells us that in the markets of the City of Mexico 

“hatchets were sold made of copper alloyed with tin and that 
this alloy was used with a silicious powder with which they cut the hard- 
est stones.” 

The Spanish historians speak of Cholula, a very ancient City of 
Mexico, founded before the arrival of the Aztec, which excelled 
in metal working, and that the Tarascans living west of the valley 
of Mexico were familiar with copper found in the mountains in 
that district, which they worked into defensive armor, body plates 
of wood covered with sheet copper. They also state that the Zapo- 
tec made ornaments of copper obtained from the mines in Oaxaca. 

Copper implements, however, were not common near the 
City of Mexico but were plentiful in Oaxaca, Michoacan, and the 
Jalisco region. ‘The T-shaped implements were found at Mitla, 
Central America, being abundant in the Zapotec country. The 
objects, some made of very thin sheet copper, others heavier, 
possibly cast, are of uncertain use; those too thin to be used as tools 
for wood or stone, are thought to be instruments used in their 
feather work or pottery, others regard them as a money currency 
or exacted as tribute paid to the City of Mexico by the neighboring 
cities, this latter being the general opinion. 

The number as well as the variety of copper objects from 
Mexico found in our Museum collections, is rather limited, con- 
sisting of a few copper ax heads, chisels, large and small, little 
bells, finger rings, beads and pins. The peculiar T-shaped objects 
are the most abundant, differing somewhat in shape and size. 
An analysis of one of them in the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, 
proved it to be simply copper. It was doubtful if the ancient 
Aztec had a knowledge of bronze or knew how to obtain it until 
shown by the Spanish invaders, and such analyses of Mexican 
metal objects, giving a percent of tin to indicate a true bronze, 
may have been implements made after the instruction by the 
Spaniards. Some copper tools from Mexico when analyzed showed 
a small amount of tin believed to have been an impurity in the 
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copper ore. A chisel reported in the “‘Anales del Museo de Mexico” 
quoted by Sir John Evans, in his Ancient Mexican Implements 
when analyzed gave copper 97.87%, tin 2.13%, not sufficient to 
make a true bronze. Copper axes from Oaxaca, some heavy metal, 
apparently cast in a mould, others thin, shaped from sheet copper, 
have been analyzed and yielded only copper, showing they were 
not bronze. 

A recent analysis was made for the writer of a portion of a 
metal chisel of Aztec origin from the village of Acatlan, in the 
State of Guerrero, Mexico. It was doubtless authentic being sent 
by Dr. Manuel Gamio, Direccion Anthropologia, Mexico, for 
analysis, which was made by Dr. D. L. Wallace of the University 
of Pennsylvania, Analytical Department. The piece of metal 
apparently broken from the middle of the chisel weighed 88 gms. 
It was 30 mm. long, 20 mm. wide and 15 mm. thick. It had a brown 
patina of oxidation, gave clean metal borings (used in the analysis) 
of dark red bronze color, and had the appearance of having 
been cast in an open mould. The specific gravity of the metal 
was 8.00 compared with Lake Superior native copper 7.50. The 
analyses yielded results as follows: 


91.40% 
0.09% 
0.82% 
96.73% 
? 


Other metals often associated with Copper were tested for 
and not found, but tests indicated Thallium. This element Thal- 
lium occurs in some copper ores in Mexico as the mineral Crooke- 
site, a copper Thallium selenite sulphide; and it is believed the 
portion unaccounted for in the analysis was due to the Thallium. 

The little copper bells in the Museum collections seem to have 
been found in Mexican sites as well as in Central America, and 
are quite abundant in some localities. Some of these bells were 
about one half to three-quarters of an inch long, others of more 
than two inches and of different shape. 
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S. G. Morley in his description of Copan says: 


“The discovery of copper bells of Mexican origin at a number of archeao- 
logical sites in Arizona and New Mexico clearly point to trade relations 
between the Pueblo Indians and the tribes of Central America in pre- 
Columbian times; these bells very closely resemble the copper bells found in 
the sacred Cenates of Chichen Itza, Yucatan, which can hardly have been 
carried there before 1200 a. p. 


Analysis has proved these metal bells to be copper with some 
little impurities; and it is believed they were cast by what is known 
as the cire perdue process. This method consists in using a wax 
model, or a core of clay covered with a wax pattern, the mould 
being heated, the wax melted and ran out, leaving the shape of 
the object to be cast, which was then filled with the melted metal. 
This is interesting because this process was well known to the 
makers of bronze ornaments in Europe, and it is a question if 
these little bells found in the Aztec or Maya burials were made 
by the cire perdue process; was it a discovery by the American 
race independent of foreign knowledge? 

This might suggest a greater antiquity for this art of casting 
than that in Europe and would show a considerable amount of 
experience in metallurgy for the aborigines, and it is surprising 
that more elaborate objects were not made by them. Judging from 
the character and variety of cast objects of bronze from South 
America, the ancient Peruvians were familiar with the cire perdue 
method. Did the Inca discover it? They were certainly the earliest 
users of the alloy bronze in America with the exception of the 
unknown builders of Tiahuanaco, among whose ruins have been 
found bronze tools. With regard to the knowledge the Aztecs 
had of bronze, it is difficult to establish their claim until more 
analyses are made of specimens of undoubted Mexican origin, 
indicating an alloy with a composition of about 90% copper and 
10% tin. The following analyses by P. Rivet, taken from his 
contribution in the Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris 
show to what extent tin was used by the Aztecs in their metal 
objects. 
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_ Objects from Mexico ' 


Locality Object Copper | Tin 
Valley of Mexico Chisel 97.87% 2.13% 
Atotonilco Hatchet 98.05% 1.91% 
Tlaxiaco 4 99.61% 0.17% 
Tlacolula ‘ Copper No tin 
Oaxaca ‘ 
Mexican Bell 


Currency hatchets 25 samples All copper No tin 
Knife hatchets 5 
Flat hatchets 7 

Chisels 8 

Hatchets 13 3 samples with no tin 
Lance points 7 1 
Bells 26 Copper 


Some 28 objects, when analyzed, showed the presence of tin 
was intentional. Punches, Jance points and needles were bronze, 
while money hatchets, and thin hatchet blades contained no tin. 
Of 108 samples of metals analyzed, only 38 contained tin. Lance 
points and chisel hatchets had from 2.13% to 3.4% tin. Two 
specimens of hatchets contained 9.3% of tin. But it is a question, 
were they of pre-Columbian origin or made after the arrival of the 
Spaniards? 

From the analyses of the Mexican metal objects it is evident 
that tin was not generally employed for obtainiag a hard alloy, 
which required about 10%. The small amount of tin usually 
found would rather indicate an accidental impurity in the copper 
than an intentional ingredient in the alloy. 

That the ancient Mexicans or Aztec people were familiar 
with the metallurgy of gold, silver and copper, the process of 
hammering, fusing and casting, there is no doubt, and that they 
understood soldering and even the plating of gold and silver on 
copper is suggested by the specimens in the museum collections. 

The Bronze Age as determined by analyses of the specimens 
described, is still a matter of doubt for the Aztec, and must 


Other metal objects of Mexican origin yielded thus: 
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remain an open question until it can be decided by finding more 
specimens of recognized bronze composition, and of undoubted 
Mexican manufacture of pre-Columbian date. 

II 

The Maya were in the Stone Age in pre-Columbian times, 
although in the latter part of the Second Empire, they seem 
to have developed a knowledge of working the precious metals 
and copper; possibly this was due to the facility of obtain- 
ing copper and other metals from the neighboring provinces of 
Mexico with whom they traded. Copper objects said to be from 
Central America are not numerous in our museums, and although 
the old Spanish writers speak of “Bronze” it is doubtful if they 
knew the chemical composition of that metal and how it differed 
from Copper. Some metal specimens from Central America have 
been analysed. Smail bells, needles and figurines from Chiriqui 
proved to be copper with no tin. Some bells contained 80% of 
Copper and 20% of gold. Of course none of these were Bronze. 
Some little bells from Bolivia and Argentina analysed Copper 
99.35% and Tin 0.65%. The tin doubtless was an impurity in 
the Copper. 

Another metal object said to be found in Centra! America is a 
T-shaped implement like those common in Mexico. A specimen 
said to be of Maya origin from the Peabody Museum, Cambridge, 
when analysed, proved to be simply Copper. A small copper bell 
from Yucatan upon analysis gave; 


Copper 97 .00% 
Tin 342% 
Lead 1.00 
Iron 
98.41% 


A small bell from a cenote at Chichen Itza, Yucatan, yielded:* 


Copper 98.44% 

Iron 0.78% 

Nickel trace 
99.22% 


1 Analyses made at University of Pennsylvania by Dr. D. L. Wallace. 
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The effigy of a Jaguar from a sacrificial deposit at Chichen Itza 
gave:! 


Copper 60.00% 
Gold 35.00% 
Silver 3.00% 
Iron 0.40% 

98.40% 


| | | 


Object Copper Tin Iron 
Knife 93.80% 6.17% 0 
96.44% 2.93% 0 
Chisel 96.99% 2.51% 0.30% 
Hatchet 95.92% 3.27% 0 
Pin 91.41% 7.70% 0.41% 
Clamp 95.65% 0 1.63% 


The following are from the Island of Titicaca: 


Object Copper Tin 

Hatchet 90.00% 10.02% | True Bronze 
Chisel Copper None 

<3 90.51% 8.92% | True Bronze 
Knife 90.00% 9.12% Bronze 

97.60% 3.06% 
Drill 94.81% 7.56% Bronze 
Needle 96.00% 4.00% 


These analyses of tools from Tiahuanaco, and the Island of 
Titicaca are instructive, for they show that while the other 
nations (with the exception of the Inca) in South America, were 
undoubtedly in the Stone Age, the builders of Tiahuanaco it 
seemed had advanced into the Bronze Age and produced tools 
and implements of that metal. 

With regard to the Maya civilization it certainly had reached 
a triumph of architecture and sculpture, but there is little to 


? Analyses taken from Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris. 


= 
Some metal objects from Tiahuanaco gave interesting results? 
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show it had reached the Bronze Age. It is doubtful if any speci- 
mens of metal work have been found from the First Empire, 
and such metal objects as have been claimed by the Second 
Empire may be the copper tools or implements made from the 
Copper of Oaxaca, Mexico, and possibly were fashioned by the 
ancient Aztec people. 

The surprising part of the massive and highly decorated stone 
structures in Central America, is their elaborate and artistic 
ornamentation as well as the skill required in quarrying large 
blocks of stone and joining them together with the cabinet- 
maker’s accuracy, and all this with stone tools. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Anthropology. A. L. KrorBer. New York. Harcourt, Brace and 

Company, 1923. x, and 523 pp. $4.50 

This is the most complete and best balanced book on anthropology 
that I know of. It is so well written that it is almost literature, so 
good that it is almost great; and so sound that it will take a lot of 
juggling for our Huntingtons, Easts, Wiggams, Goulds, McDougalls, 
Stoddards, and the rest of the tribe of racemongers and eugenists to 
conjure any white rabbits out of it. Though just why the author felt 
he had to add a “Caucasian”? to a Mongoloid-Negroid division of 
Man, and within the Caucasian limit the number of “races’’ to four, 
I do not know, nor does he give us any good reason. But it is a sane 
book and can safely be recommended to those who want to know 
what a real anthropologist has to say about anthropology. 

Races, living and dead, and the race problem; language and the 
spread of the alphabet; the problems of heredity and climate, and of 
diffusion and parallels—with a chapter on the arch and the week for 
purposes of illustration; the beginnings of civilization; the growth of 
primitive religion; the history of civilization in North America, and 
the growth of civilization in the Old World. So runs, with slight 
modification, the tempting bill of fare. And it is all palatable, easily 
digestible, and full of calories. But will it support the growing body 
of the child, anthropology? As that question has personal value for 
every anthropologist, it is worth manipulating. 

Anthropology, says Kroeber in his introductory chapter, is the 
“science of Man and his works.” But that definition is too broad: 
too many well-established sciences claim Man and his works to leave 
any place in the sun for anthropology. How shall it shine then? 

In the fact that the Louisiana Negro is black, has thick lips, is 
lazy, and sings “Suwanee River,’”’ Kroeber finds two forces at work, 
heredity and environment, nature and nurture. This furnishes us 
with a problem: which is nature, which nurture? The problem is not 
to be solved by history, for history is not concerned with nature; nor 
by biology, for biology is not concerned with nurture. Enter anthro- 
pology. Its specific task is to interpret phenomena into which both 
nature and nurture enter. 
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Che untangling and determination and reconciling of these two sets of forces 
are anthropology’s own . the focus of its attention and an ultimate goal. 


That Kroeber so promptly follows with the frank admission that 
anthropology has yet ‘‘not much of a solution to offer” is all to the 
good. Does “the fact that anthropology rests upon biological and 
underlies purely historical sciences’ and the equally obvious fact 
that most anthropologists know next to nothing of biology and that 
history as written rests on nothing remotely related to any science, 
give us any clue to that failure? Or is there a deeper reason? 

Does anthropology fail to offer much of a solution” because it 
fails to recognize the fundamental biologic unity in the problem of the 
negro’s skin color, shiftlessness, and Suwanee River? Or, to put it 
another way, is not its failure due to its attempt to isolate two forces 
which are in reality one? Little progress was made in the problem 
of organic evolution so long as attention was confined to a search for 
differences between organic and inorganic. Possibly we shall make 
little headway in solving the problems of human culture so long as 
we are bent on finding where nature leaves off and nurture begins. 

A Kroeber writing a text-book on anthropology and a Kroeber 
being measured by a pair of callipers and a color chart to find out 
his racial affinities, are but two aspects of one problem. Both aspects 
are open to investigation and each is best investigated by a specialist. 
But both aspects are biologic problems and both deal with a living 
organism in a state of nature. We are no more justified in studying 
the book apart from the writer than in studying the writer apart 
from the book—together they make the man, the proper study of 
anthropology. Our environment of books is part of our natural 
environment. To draw the line between nature and nurture may be 
a convenience. Let us recognize it as such, but let us not forget that 
if we, as anthropologists, spend our lives in trying to untangle organic 
from social causes, we shall never get very close to the nature of Man 
or his works. ‘Social’? causes are “‘organic”’ causes; and both are but 
manifestations of a relationship between nature and Man. 

Herein, it seems to me, is a real field for the anthropologist. Not, 
where has nature left off and where has nurture begun; but, what is 
the nature of Man and his works and what are the underlying bio- 
logic impulses which have driven human intelligence into such differ- 
ent channels to satisfy organic hungers in this world of nature? To 
speak of “civilization,”’ as did Huxley, as “‘an artificial world’”’ built 
by Man within the cosmos, is to pull ourselves up by our bootstraps. 
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I should be hard pressed if I had to define “civilization,” but what- 
ever it is, it began to “grow” when protoplasm began to live. Nature 
evolving eyes and Man inventing eyeglasses are equally “natural.” 
True, we can distinguish eyes from organisms and from bony sockets, 
and eyeglasses from the man who wears them or the man who makes 
them, but eyes, sockets, and eyeglasses are not to be understood 
apart from Man. To seek for causes of the negro’s lips and shiftless 
disposition is to lose sight of the negro. To try to separate the negro 
from his environment is to deprive the negro of life and environment 
of a living organism. 

Anthropology will be on its way toward a science when it begins 
to grasp the principle of the fundamental unity of biologic and social 
problems, and the common biologic background of Man and his 
works. It will prove itself a valuable science when it boldly tackles 
the problem of the nature of Man and his works as one problem and 
does not hesitate to attempt a re-synthesis of Man from such analyses 
as may be made by other sciences. There is room for an aggressive, 
enlightened science of Man. 

In all this I am not aware that I have said anything with which 
the author of Anthropology would disagree. I have merely tried to 
give expression to a long-felt conviction that it is time anthropologists 
recast their program, reformulate their problems, and enlarge their 
vision. It is not enough to describe physical types and trace the 
growth and dissemination of culture. Anthropology can be satisfied 
with nothing less than a whole man. 

To that science Kroeber’s book is a welcome contribution; and, 
personally, I am grateful. Especially when I think of the advance it 
marks over my student days, when I spent eight weeks assorting a 
tray of potsherds, and a friend of mine, as graduate student in the 
University of Chicago, was being assigned the “‘next eight pages of 
de Quatrefages”’ for his next lesson. 

Grorce A. DORSEY. 


Monotheism among Primitive Peoples. Paut Rapin. London: 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1924. 69 pp. 1s. 


This paper, originally presented as one of the Arthur Davis 
Memorial Lectures, expresses an extremely interesting suggestion, to 
wit, that monotheistic conceptions are rooted not in a distinctive 
form of civilization but in a peculiar type of temperament. Since 
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this type is everywhere likely to occur with a certain frequency, we 
must therefore expect to find monotheism—not necessarily, of course, 
as on obligatory faith—at every cultural level. 

This anti-unilinear position is certainly in harmony with modern 
anthropological thought, and it is particularly gratifying to find 
Doctor Radin basing his argument on the phenomenon of individual 
variability. What I feel bound to question, however, is his definition 
of the type that evolves monotheistic ideals. According to the author, 
it is the eminently devout—as opposed to the intermittently religious 
—temperament that must be credited with monotheism. Since he 
himself, however, takes pains (p. 18) to characterize the craving for 
a co-ordination of experience and the ethical impulse as “essentially 
non-religious,” it would seem that the philosophical rather than the 
religious temperament (as defined by the author) evolves mono- 
theistic conceptions. It would be interesting to examine a fuller 
development of Doctor Radin’s thesis, which might clarify this patent 
contradiction. 

RoBert H. Lowie 


Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte. Herausgegeben von MAx EBERT. 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter and Co., 1924 and 1925. 


At the time of writing three volumes of this remarkable work 
have reached the American Anthropologist. It is being issued in 
installments of approximately one hundred pages and at the sub- 
scription price of 6 mk. each. In the Preface Professor Ebert (Kénigs- 
berg) outlines the scheme of his project. The primary object of the 
undertaking is to provide an authoritative survey of European 
prehistory, together with that of the Near Orient. While archaeologi- 
cal data and problems are stressed, philology, physical anthropology, 
and sociology are by no means slighted. The inclusion of certain 
topics naturally depended upon other than strictly logical considera- 
tions. Thus India has been reluctantly excluded from discussion 
because of the fragmentary state of our knowledge. China and 
Eastern Asia generally lay outside the scope of the enterprise, but 
Siberia is included; and while the archaeology of the New World, 
except for a general article, falls outside the limits set by the editor, 
the sociological essays take full cognizance of American data. 

The list of collaborators is an impressive one, comprising Scandina- 
vian, Finnish, Spanish, and Italian, as well as German and Austrian 
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names. Among the best known in America may be mentioned the 
late Professor Montelius (Stockholm), Schuchhardt (Berlin), and | 
Tallgren (Helsingfors). Physical anthropology has been allotted to | 
Professor Reche (Vienna). American students will be pleased to 
find numerous articles on comparative sociology by Doctor Thurn- 
wald (Berlin). 

Both the typography and the copious illustrations are of a high 
order of excellence, and the articles examined by the reviewer seem 
to combine profound knowledge with sanity of judgment. In short, 
this encyclopedic work may be heartily recommended to all students 
of anthropology. 

Rosert H. Lowie 


Primitive Religion. Ropert H. Lowrie. Boni and Liveright: New 
York, 1924. $3.50 


Among the writers who have recently been meeting the urgent 
pedagogic need for text-books in anthropology R. H. Lowie has 
seemed to me the most adequate for the reader we ambiguously 
refer to as the advanced student, whether in or out of college. For 
Lowie not only expounds very lucidly, but he takes the reader with 
him into his workshop which is a place both orderly and stimulating, 
where there is plenty of well classified material, but where sources 
and authorities are rendered merely contributory to the subjects 
under discussion and never allowed to override or arrest thought, in 
other words where the student is informed but also expected to think. 

Like Culture and Ethnology and Primitive Society, Primitive 
Religion is both informative and stirring. The book is formally 
divided into three parts: “synthetic sketches” of the religion of four 
groups, the Crow Indians of Montana, the Ekoi of West Africa, the 
Bukaua of New Guinea, and various Polynesian Islanders; a critique 
of the theories of animism, magic, and collectivism; “historical and 
psychological aspects’ or discussion of various subjects such as 
individual variability, the relations between religion and art, between 
religion and sex, secondary association and other features of distribu- 
tion. Part I not only supplies illustrative data for subsequent dis- 
cussion, it offers keys of interpretation, as in its masterly analyses of 
how the apparently individualistic vision seeker is bound by his 
social patterns, as the writer puts it, the most extreme subjectivism 
merging in servility to folk-belief and usage; of how essential to 
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understanding a cultural complex is the weighting of its traits; or 
of how in comparing cultures, the comparison not of single traits 
but of traits as a whole, weighted and organized, is indispensable. 
Catchwords fail. What greater lesson has the anthropologist to 
suggest? Consistently, as the writer sets forth criteria for a definition 
of religion and discusses religious theories he shows himself unhamper- 
ed by formula and admirably critical, whether of Tylor’s too sweeping 
animism, of the Lang or Schmidt high-God hypotheses, of the 
arbitrary distinctions between magic and religion, of Frazer and 
Durkheim, or of Durkheim’s insistence upon the nexus between 
religion and the social group. 

The writer’s own approach to religious phenomena, he has said, 
is psychological, it is concerned with the state of mind of those 
observed, with their sense of mystery, of discrimination, emotional 
and intellectual, between natural and supernatural. There is little 
to object to in this definition of religion as an expression of the sense 
of the supernatural], more particularly as the writer has added that 
the definition leads not to any rigid exclusion “but merely to a some- 
what different appraisal of features commonly treated under the head 
of religion.” Certainly the definition is inclusive enough to be entirely 
workable, with one assumption, that all peoples have a sense of the 
supernatural. But have they? Of course Lowie points out that the 
supernatural is not always divested of materiality, but even with 
this allowance for the indistinguishable between natural and super- 
natural are we certain that all societies ‘recognize in some form or 
other awe-inspiring, extraordinary manifestations of reality?” Per- 
haps so, perhaps this sense is shared even with other species, but 
why so certain? Can it be that Lowie’s conception of religion is 
influenced unconsciously by the religion of the people he is pre- 
sumably best acquainted with, the subjective-minded Plains Indians? 
To be sure, Lowie is also acquainted at first hand with an extremely 
objective-minded tribe, the Hopi of Arizona; but they seem not 
to have suggested to him their conception of religion, which is pre- 
eminently a kind of instrumentalism, a highly systematic scheme of 
getting what you want or need. In a very interesting discussion 
of the process of rationalization in religion Lowie indicates that 
religion may serve the general economy, but I think he fails to allow 
sufficiently for the utilitarian aspect of religion which is paramount 
among the Pueblo Indians as well as among other ritualists. 

Although the approach of Primitive Religion is psychological, 
the writer attempts little or no direct analysis. Of religious emotion, 
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I mean, of course, as that emotion receives cultural expression. 
What desires, what fears provoke the sense of the supernatural? 
Surely there is more to be looked into here than “high-sounding 
aphorism.”’ Moreover, neglect of such questions is costly in dis- 
cussion of certain aspects of religion, for example in discussion of 
what Lowie has called Woman and religion, with a curious lapse into 
the misleading vernacular of confusing ““woman”’ with “sex.’’ Mis- 
leading to the writer himself, for most of his discussion is concerned 
with the theory of the exclusion of women because of men’s discom- 
fiture in regard to menstrual functions. The writer not only revamps 
this familiar theory of the English anthropologists, but like them 
supports the- theory by argument from illustrations. Better had 
he given the space to a consideration of the religionist’s feeling 
of antithesis between sex and religion. This feeling and a great 
variety of facts of ceremonial continence have to be ignored by one 
who dismisses the subject of the relationship between sex and religion 
as a special phenomenon, not touching the core of religion. I turn 
from this arid conclusion to ponder the words of the old ne’wekwe of 
Zuni who was telling me of the habits of the Sun Crier of whom 
continence at certain times and seasons was expected. And at other 
times,”’ I asked, “‘can he sleep at other times with his wife?’ “He 
can, but after a while he won’t want to.” 

But there are other discussions in Part m1 where the writer is 
at his best, as in the section on regional characterization, where he 
points out the need of intensive distribution studies and illustrates 
with instances of diffusion how he would 


practise the historical method by tracing the distribution in time and space 
of traits with sharply defined individuality and establish sequences 
where the distribution is spatially continuous or rendered plausible by 
documentary evidence or at least by known ethnographic principles. 
Among the problems of distribution none is more alluring or perplex- 
ing than why in group contacts some traits “‘take’’ and some do not 
“take.”’ Lowie does not deal with this directly, but highly relevant 
to its general consideration are his discussions of the interplay be- 
tween cultural circumstance and psychic trait, as, for example, in 
the history of the Ghost dance and of the peyote cult. Here as in 
other well-chosen instances Lowie succeeds admirably in suggesting 
the complexity of the social processes as well as the significance of 
individual variation. He has a rare understanding of the relations 
between the concrete and the philosophic. 

CLEWS PARSONS 
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The Folk-Lore of Bombay. R. E. ENtTHOVEN, C. I. E. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, American Branch, 1924, pp. 353. ($4.70). 


Any information about the manners and customs of India is 
welcome in view of the sad neglect of that country. As the author 
says, 

Writers on primitive belief aad custom have made comparatively little 
use of the vast store of materials to be found in India, though few other 
portions have escaped their attention. 


The fault lies partly in circumstances. The vast and important 
literature of India has absorbed most of the energies available, and 
that literature has required so much editing and commenting on that 
the scholars have had little time to engage in such a searching analysis 
of beliefs and customs and such an extensive comparison with con- 
nected cultures as is necessary for a theoretic insight into Indian 
religion. Another reason is that those who have made a special study 
of Indian customs have usually approached it from the point of 
view of the folk-lorist. Now the folk-lorist’s point of view is that it is 
among the common people that the most primitive form of belief is 
to be found, that the common people, and not the leaders of thought, 
are the best witnesses on matters of religion, and so on. It is just as 
if we were to seek iniormation on the German banking system from 
the working man who may or may not invest in the Savings Bank 
rather than from the men who direct German banks: the information 
so collected would be most thin and scrappy. It is even so with the 
folk-lorist’s method: it is essentially scrappy. The title of the present 
book sufficiently announces that this is the author’s point of view: 
it is really a scrap-book, as good as can be expected from the method, 
which is the method of questionnaire. Now the questionnaire is only a 
pis-aller: first of all it assumes that we know every variety of custom 
and that all that remains to do is to find out their distribution, 
secondly it produces nothing but fragments. Man does not think 
in fragments, he thinks systematically, he works from one idea to 
another; all the world over if a new situation arises he immediately 
goes to his precedents for advice; and thus he gradually advances 
from one idea to another, losing some and acquiring new ones. 
Further there is a vast amount of facts which the questionnaire method 
will never bring to light; they can only be arrived at by a study of 
concrete facts. The outcome of the questionnaire is a collection of 
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facts which is tantalizing by its incompleteness, which is more 
valuable as raising questions than as answering them, which serves 
the inquirer rather as a guide does a traveller: it tells him where to 
go for the information he wants and see for himself. The defects 
of the method appear in the following case. We are told (p. 144) 
that the practice of giving the names of ancestors to children is 
common, and is due to the belief that the “spirits of the dead are 
reborn in children in the same family.” Standing alone this fact might 
be described as “most interesting,’ be treated as a kind of curio, 
looked at and then put down again and forgotten; it is of no use to 
the theorist. It might become of use if we knew which ancestor it is: 
is it the grandfather? The custom of naming after the grandfather 
is widespread. On p. 147 we get more precise information: in the 
Kolaba district “the custom of giving a grandfather’s name to the 
grandson prevails largely, and is due to the belief that the spirit of 
the dead are sometimes reborn in the same family.” But still that 
is quite insufficient: we want to know the kinship system of these 
people, because we have a big question to answer: reincarnation in 
the grandson is an integral part of the original cross-cousin system or 
belongs to other cycles of belief as well.! We are given a quotation on 
p. 149, Pita putrena jayate. “The father is begotten by his son,” but 
again we are disappointed of our hope of following up this clue be- 
cause there is no reference to the Sanskrit treatise from which it 
comes. Such facts therefore must lie unused because they are given 
apart from the context which alone can make them of any use. 

The only thing for the theorist to do is to go to Kolaba and find 
out in person, but in order to do this he requires funds and leisure, 
which are not always there. If he is lucky enough to get both he 
will be most grateful to Mr. Enthoven for putting him on the track, 
but in the meantime he can only pigeon-hole the information. 

Many of the fragments which are thus useless when cast up by 
the questionaire are to be found stated in great detail and with all 
their context by the Sanskrit writers. For instance it is of little use 
to tell us that 
the seven Wise Men, i.e., Saptarishi, are said to have been created by the 
god Brahma from his own body: and teaching them the four Vedas, he 


handed them over to them and asked them to regulate the affairs of the 
world. 


1 See India and the Pacific, Ceylon Journal of Science, Section G, Vol. 1, Pt. 2. 
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when any Sanskrit dictionary gives us all the meaning of rshi and 
the exact constellation which they represent, a bit of information 
not given by the author, when Mac Donell’s Vedic Mythology and 
Hopkins’ Epic Mythology will give us the references to an extensive 
literature beside which the author’s allusion is as a drop to the ocean. 
In the same way we have to be content with mentions of Mahapur- 
usha, Shiva, Vishnu, Brihaspati (Grihaspati on p. 97 must be a 
misprint), shraddha, etc., all of which subjects are dealt very fully 
in Sanskrit literature. There is no point in telling us that “in the 
Puranas there are instances of males being transformed into females, 
and females into males” when we have the Puranas to read if we 
chose; it would be more to the point if we had the references to those 
passages. 

The fact is that our Indian folk-lorists set aside the religion of 
Sanskrit literature which they take to be the artificial creation of a 
priestly caste, and go to the common people in the hope of finding 
there natural, or as it is now called primitive, religion; but the 
priestly religion follows them everywhere; they try and ignore it, 
but it takes its revenge by witholding from them the key to their 
facts. I take a page at random, p. 189, which deals with the monkey- 
god, supposed to be aboriginal, non-Aryan; I there find mention of 
the ““Dandaka forest (the name given to Maharashtra in the Mahab- 
harata epic), Rama, Marut, Rishis, Brahmans, Brahmachari, 
Vajramaya, Mantra-shastra, Vira, Dasa, all Sanskrit words and 
names for the understanding of which we have to turn to Sanskrit 
literature, and if we do look up Sanskrit literature we shall scarcely 
require the scrappy information given on this page. 

The truth is that the study of modern Indian beliefs is only of 
use as a complement to ancient Indian literature. There are many 
things in the latter which are obscurely or incompletely stated; these 
things may still be in full swing at the present day and then we have 
some chance of clearing up the obscurity. Again Brahmanic literature 
gives us only what was recognized in certain classes or in certain re- 
gions; modern examples may represent another line of tradition, and 
may give a wider base for the comparative method, just as modern 
Lithuanian supplements the information given by ancient Greek and 
Sanskrit. Thus when we hear of naturally perforated stones being 
holy at the present day we are reminded of the naturally perforated 
stones which play so important a part in Vedic ritual. We therefore 
direct our inquiries in the field so as to find a connection, and, if 
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there is one, complete one source of information with the other. 
Most important of all however is the fact that literature only states 
what is not common knowledge, because if every one knows why 
tell them? Now the things that are common knowledge are precisely 
the most fundamental, and therefore the most fundamental things 
may be alluded to in the literature; they are not stated; we are left 
to infer them, sometimes in vain. Here the culture in being comes to 
our rescue: it presents us the social organization and the common 
assumptions which are taken for granted by the books; it enables us 
to explain ancient allusions otherwise unintelligible, and thus to 
prove that the ancient authors were acquainted with the customs 
which we have found existing in the flesh at the present day. It is 
however in this most important function of ethnology that the folk- 
lorists fail us: they go for the curiosities rather than the fundamentals. 

It may seem ungracious to find fault with an author who is doing 
his best to help the student. I wish to make it clear that the blame 
rests not with him or those other government servants who have 
devoted their scanty leisure hours to the furtherance of science. The 
blame lies with those who are supposed to direct these studies from 
their central position in a place of learning. The amateur in the 
field looks to them for guidance; he can only believe that what they 
tell him to do is for the advancement of science; he may have doubts, 
but his modesty bids him repress them, and so he sets out on a dreary 
and unprofitable collection of facts. Is it too early to hope that the 
revolt against barren facts will soon triumph and that willing workers, 
like Mr. Enthoven, will soon be set the entrancing task of pursuing 
through ups and downs of success and failure a theory that after 
many evasions will at last be caught in their net? 

Failing proper guidance, books such as the present must always 


be welcome, for they form, as I have said useful indices. Since 
however that is their chief function it is desirable that they should 
always have maps to save the reader having to refer to the Indian 
Gazetteer which is not a very portable work. A thorough index is 
also most important. The index in this case is somewhat thin and 
omits very important names. 


A. M. Hocart 
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AFRICA 


The Lango, A Nilotic Tribe of Uganda. J. H. Driperc (Uganda 
Civil Service). With a Foreword by Str Ropert THORNE 
CoryNpDON, K. C. M.G. (Governor of the Uganda Province) 
London: T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd. 468 pp., ills. 


This work is adequate in every respect except one; almost no 
data concerning the physical anthropology of the Lango are included. 
The author states that physical measurements of this tribe are un- 
obtainable. This is unfortunate, because of the fact that the tribe 
seems to be unusually healthy and practically free from the ravages 
of syphilis, malaria, and sleeping sickness. Hence its members would 
be especially good subjects for anthropometric investigation. Also 
from the fact that the author does include an excellent summary of 
pathological conditions and some extremely valuable data on the 
number and sex and mortality of children born to individual mothers 
one is led to believe that Mr. Driberg would have made an important 
contribution to the physical anthropology of this tribe, had he been 
able to study it. He gives the impression of being a first-rate investi- 
gator. 

The work begins with a historical treatment of the origin and 
migrations of the Lango, who are thought to have reached their 
present home in the Eastern Province of Uganda some two hundred 
years ago, having wandered in a southeasterly direction from the 
Shilluk area. Their language shows a close affinity with that of the 
Shilluk and they are thought to have been driven southward by 
Hamitic immigrants and by famine and shortness of water. 

The account of their psychical characteristics indicates that the 
Lango are a very superior people. Although they are rather unstable 
emotionally they are uncommonly sensible and have a hearty distaste 
for all types of malignant witchcraft. They have high ideas of mo- 
rality and live up to them; they are brave warriors and industrious 
agriculturists. They are extremely individualistic and independent. 

The material culture of the Lango is carefully described. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature of it is the curious bachelor hut which 
is perched upon piles, is approached by a log staircase, and entered 
by a circular opening just wide enough for the body to squeeze 
through. No entirely satisfactory explanation of the origin of this 
structure is available. 
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The study of terms of relationship raises a number of points of 
interest to the student of social organization. The Lango culture 
possesses numerous features that have usually been considered relics 
of a matrilineal system. An examination of the relationship system 
shows, however, that actual patrilineal descent among the Nilotes 
must be very old, and the author is of the opinion that a strong 
matrilineal bias may have been introduced recently when the Nilotes 
were living on such amicable terms with their Hamitic neighbors that 
the former were able to marry Hamitic women. Such a bias would 
have re-inforced the remnant of matrilineal descent which had sur- 
vived, even if the Hamitic women were derived from patrilineal 
Hamitic tribes. 

The Lango are not only unusually reticent in matters of religion 
and magic, but are also extremely vague and uncertain on the essen- 
tial points of their religion. For this reason the author feels that his 
account of their religion and magic is “somewhat spasmodic.” 
Apparently their religion is 
compounded of two separate elements, which are now treated as distinct, 
now as indissoluable, namely ancestrolatry on the one hand, and on the other 
hand monotheism, which has by now largely broken down, but was formerly 
observed in the person of the high god jok. 


The second half of the book is devoted to a grammar, vocabularies 
and texts of folk-tales. 

Mr. Driberg offers his book, which represents a labor carried on 
intermittently during six years of residence among the Lango, as 
“the contribution of an amateur.’’ The reviewer is of the opinion 
that this work would be a credit to any professional anthropologist. 
Perhaps the best that one can hope for African anthropology is that 
the French and British military and civil services in that continent 
be filled with men of the caliber and aims of the author of the present 
work, 

E. A. Hooton 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


CREMATION 


The first number of this year’s American Anthropologist contained 
an able paper by W. C. Macleod on the “Mortuary Aspects of 
Northwest Culture,’ which could not but immensely interest me 
because of its frequent references to my former charge, the Western 
Déné. In a note on the first and second pages of his effort, the 
author, mentioning my contention that cremation had been borrowed 
by the Carrier from the Tsimshian of the Skeena, puts on record his 
belief that my statement “‘is merely a deduction without a knowledge 
of the ‘attendant practices’ among the Tsimshian.”’ I confess that I 
cannot see the ultimate end of this remark. I knew those practices 
from the writings of Dr. Boas and others, through visits to the Coast, 
and especially through the Tsimshian of the Skeena themselves, who 
lived within the territory assigned to my missionary activities. But 
transeat. 

What I want to comment on is the author’s assertion, after he 
has mentioned my reference to the “‘non-cremating Sikanni,” that 
“in Harmon’s time Sikanni practice was the same as that of the 
Carriers” (op. cit., p. 123). This, to my most certain knowledge, is 
so far from the truth that, though I am here away from my library 
and even copies of my own past writings, I felt at first like contra- 
dicting it point-blank and without any authority to support my word. 

For this much is beyond the shadow of a doubt: the inland ab- 
origines of northern British Columbia in contact with the Tsimshian 
borrowed from them cremation, the consequent potlatch and labret- 
wearing. The nearest neighbours of the latter, the Babine, adopted 
all of these three customs; the Carriers, farther inland and their 
immediate neighbours, borrowed from the same only cremation and 
the potlatch. As to the Sékanai, whose habitat is still farther away, 
namely east of that of the Carriers and whose social organization is 
quite different, they adopted neither cremation nor labret-wearing, 
but had made a faint, local and not over successful attempt at pot- 
latching when they had to yield to the influence of the white new- 


comers. 
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Of this I am so sure that, I repeat it, my first impulse was to 
deny totally Macleod’s assertion that, in Harmon’s time, the latter 
burned their dead just like the Carriers—and that in spite of his 
references to that trader’s journal. In the first place, it is a well- 
known fact that that worthy’s little book had been considerably 
“edited” by a Protestant minister of New England before it was 
deemed worthy to be presented to the “christian publick.”” And then 
I personally know of statements by other such traders which are 
entirely worthless, even when found in regular books. 

Yet I thought it more proper to get Harmon’s work, so that I 
might be able to control Macleod’s references. The first is p. 161. 
Thumbing the trader’s Journal, I find, what? That the Sékanai 
practised cremation just like their neighbours the Carriers? Not by 
any means. “The Sicannies,’’ says Harmon, “bury, while the Ta- 
cullies (the Carriers) burn their dead.”’ I cannot understand such a 
disastrous distraction on the part of a scientific writer. 

His second reference is p. 163. There I find indeed that “this 
day the Natives have burned the corpse of one of their chiefs.”’ But 
was that among the Sékanai? Not at all; it was among the Carriers 
of Fraser Lake (cf. p. 162). 

Macleod’s last reference, for a wonder, would at first seem to 
bear him out in his contention. “A Sicanny died at this place,’ says 
Harmon, “‘and the following circumstances attended his incineration.” 
But again where did that occur? At Stuart Lake, the capital of the 
Carriers. As happened more than once, two Carrier women had 
married a Sékanais for the sake of his extensive hunting-grounds, 
and, on his demise, they and their fellow-tribesmen followed their 
own mourning rites and cremated his remains as if he had been one 
of them. 

This is so true that Harmon afterwards shows the two widows 
“carrying” daily a little satchel containing some of the bones of 
their late husband, a custom which I am sure even Macleod, if he 
knows anything of prehistoric Déné sociology, will not put to the 
credit of the Sékanai, and points to the ultimate potlatch which would 
have been a sheer impossibility to the Sékanai, for the good reason 
that, being nomadic, they had not a single house, let alone feasting- 
lodge, to assemble in. 

The point, therefore, is now settled, and we cannot escape the 
conclusion that, even in Harmon’s time, while the Carriers cremated 
their dead, the Sékanai did not. 


A. G. Morice, O.M.I. 
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FIVE AS A Mystic NuMBER 

Four figures so prominently as the only or chief mystic number 
in North America that other sacred numbers are usually mentioned 
as deserving of special notice. So far as I know, five as a sacred 
number is restricted to the Far West, and to a rather limited region 
there. Professor Kroeber notes its occurrence in northwestern 
California, southwestern Oregon, the lower Columbia area, and 
Puget Sound.! Mrs. Erna Gunther Spier is able to confirm this 
statement for the last mentioned area on the basis of recent field 
work; and I have called attention to the prominence of five among 
the Paviotso. 

When reading Professor Karsten’s account of the Toba I was 
struck with the ritual and mythological significance of five,* and I 
have since encountered several additional references of interest. The 
Chiriguano of the Gran Chaco impose upon the father of a new-born 
child a five days’ fast and rest. From the Witoto of Colombia the 
evidence is not decisive, but I note that the universe is conceived 
by these Indians as a series of five strata and that five years must 
elapse before the same man may again act in the capacity of master 
of ceremonies at the Juka festival.5 

The gap between central California and Colombia is in a measure 
bridged by the predominance of five as the mystic number of the 
Tepecano of Jalisco, Mexico.’ It would be of considerable interest 
to discover whether a continuous distribution could be established 
for this trait in South America and ultimately for the whole of the 
New World. 

RoBert H. LOWIE 


1A.L. Kroeber, California Culture Provinces, Univ. of Cal. Pub. in Amer. Arch. 
and Ethnol., vol. 17, no. 2, 1920, p. 161. 

?R.H. Lowie, The Cultural Connections of Cainurnia and Plateau Shoshonean 
Tribes, same series, vol. 20, 1923, p. 154. 

3R. Karsten, The Toba Indians of the Bolivian Gran Chaco, Aabo, 1923, pp. 22, 
27, 109 f. 

‘E. Nordenskiéld, Indianerleben, Leipzig, 1912, p. 206. 

5K. Th. Preuss, Religion u. Mythologie der Uitoto, 1, Géttingen, 1921, pp. 49, 124. 

6 J. A. Mason in E. C. Parsons, American Indian Life, 1922, pp. 203-236. 
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Totem POoLEs 


To aid me in my compilation of information about totem poles, 
I would be glad to receive from those institutions and individuals 
who have not already sent me the material, a full list of totem poles 
and house posts (not models) in their charge. 

I desire the catalogue number of each specimen, the name and 
address of the person or museum owning it, its height, the location 
from which it came (including its position in the village and relation 
to other poles) and reference to catalogue numbers of photographs 
and motion pictures of it, as well as to illustrations of and literature 
about it. 

A catalogue of photographs of these objects is also desired. 
While complete information is sought, any clue to obscure poles will 
be welcome, even to poles in situ. 

HARLAN I. Smita 
National Museum of Canada, 
Ottawa. 


A CORRECTION 


I should like to call attention to several errors in citations ac- 
companying the article of Mr. Waldemar Bogoras, “Ideas of Space 
and Time in the Conception of Primitive Religion” which appeared in 
the American Anthropologist, n.s. v. 27, no. 2, April-June, 1925. 
pp. 205-283. 

Quotations appearing in footnotes 9, 10, 14, 35, and 37 which are 
credited to me are taken from Mr. M. R. Harrington’s “Religion and 
Ceremonies of the Lenape,”’ Indian Notes and Monographs, Museum 
of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, no. 19, 1921. 

No doubt the error is a purely clerical one because Dr. Bogoras 
seems to have studied Mr. Harrington’s pages with interest and 
profit. 

ALANSON SKINNER 
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PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 
LINGUISTIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
AT THE ORGANIZATION MEETING IN NEW YORK, 
DECEMBER 28, 1924 


On the morning of December 28th, 1924, a meeting for the 
purpose of organizing a linguistic society was held in the American 
Museum of Natural History, 77th Street and Central Park West, 
New York City, in accordance with the call issued by Professor 
Leonard Bloomfield, Professor G. M. Bolling, and Professor E. H. 
Sturtevant, with the approval and over the signatures of twenty-six 
other scholars in linguistics. : 

The registration desk was presided over by Mr. J. R. Ware and 
Mr. F. B. Krauss, and record was secured of the attendance of 
sixty-nine present. 

The meeting selected the name Linguistic Society of America, 
and adopted a constitution for the new Society. The following 
officers were elected for 1925: 

President, Professor Herman Collitz, Johns Hopkins University. 

Vice-President, Professor Carl D. Buck, University of Chicago. 

Secretary, Professor Roland G. Kent, University of Pensylvania. 

Treasurer, Professor Roland G. Kent, University of Penn- 

sylvania. 

Executive Committee, the preceding and 

Professor Franz Boas, Columbia University. 

Professor Oliver Farrar Emerson, Western Reserve University. 

Professor Edgar Howard Sturtevant, Yale University. 

Committee on Publication: 

Professor George Melville Bolling, Ohio State University. 

Professor Aurelio M. Espinosa, Stanford University. 

Dr. Edward Sapir, Victoria Museum, Ottawa. 

The Linguistic Society of America was founded for the advance- 
ment of the scientific study of language. The Society plans to promote 
this aim by bringing students of language together in its meetings, 
and by publishing the fruits of research. It has established a quarterly 
journal, Language, of which two numbers have already been issued, 
and will soon start a series of monographs; the latter will appear at 
irregular intervals, according to the material offered to the Committee 
on Publications and the funds available for the purpose. 
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Members will receive both in return for the annual dues of Five 
Dollars. 

Membership in the Society, which now includes two hundred and 
eighty-five persons, is not restricted to professed scholars in linguistics. 
All persons, whether men or women, who are in sympathy with the 
objects of the Society, are invited to give it their assistance in further- 
ing its work. Application for membership should be made to the 
Secretary, Professor Roland G. Kent, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. G. SPECK 


NOTES ON STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEYS 
DURING 1924 

It has been the custom for the Committee on State Archaeological 
Surveys of the Division of Anthropology and Psychology of the 
National Research Council to record in the “American Anthropolo- 
gist”’ the work accomplished each year by the states. Herewith are 
presented summaries of the archaeological activities for 1924 of 
such states as have reported to the Committee. There are also 
appended brief résumés of the archaeological and ethnological in- 
vestigations of certain museums and other scientific institutions of 
the United States and Canada. The list is far from complete, but it 
is hoped that in future years a fuller record may be gathered and that 
the annual report of the Committee may develop into a yearly 
recapitulation of all field work in the Americas. 

Alabama. Since last reported, activities of an archaeological 
character in Alabama have been confined to the work of the U. S. 
Bureau of American Ethnology and the Alabama Anthropological 
Society. 

The Bureau of American Ethnology has conducted work in the 
Muscle Shoals Project above Wilson Dam at the mouth of Town 
Creek, and at one or two places in the vicinity. The immediate 
supervision of this activity was under Mr. Gerard Fowke, who spent 
some two or three months here, and at a point ten miles west of 
Moulton in Lawrence County. Reports of this activity will be made 
through bulletins of the Bureau. The results of his work in the nature 
of relics were on display at Courtland for some weeks and Mr. Fowke 
was very generous in giving an opportunity to visitors to observe the 
manner of conducting such work. A large mound on Town Creek 
about 80% of which was periwinkle shells was trenched through. 
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Numbers of flaking tools and bone and shell picks for removing the 
food from the boiled crustations were found. In another mound 
further down the river some copper objects were found. 

A large mound in Moulton County some miles south of the Ten- 
nessee River yielded quite a few objects, but none of Mr. Fowke’s 
finds indicated a culture unknown to local investigators. 

The Alabama Anthropological Society during 1924 proved the 
custom of urn-burial to have been practiced at a locality twenty-five 
miles north of its former discoveries. Urns containing burials of 
adults, adolescents and infants were taken out at the old Alabama 
town of Taskigi at old Fort Toulouse at the junction of the Coosa and 
Tallapoosa Rivers. These burials were in direct contact with, as well 
as on a level with, both flexed and lengthwise placements. The length- 
wise burials showed ear plugs and bear tooth ornaments, and the 
flexed burials indicated mortuary tributes in vessels, the latter two 
customs suggestive of Creek influence. Prior to 1924, no evidences 
of the Choctaw form of urn-burial had been located north of Pintlala 
Creek, some fifteen miles south of Montgomery. 

Finds on Sipsey and Buttahatchee Rivers in Walker County have 
been numerous in recent months. These are largely the results of 
agricultural operations. Urns have been taken out on Catoma Creek 
in Montgomery County, and shell objects of a culture similar to that 
at Moundville have been located on Line Creek, seventeen miles east 
of Montgomery. At this latter place, however, extensive exploration 
has failed to indicate evidence of urn-burials. 

The Anthropological Society has placed markers during the year 
at three places connected with the aboriginal history of the State and 
these localities have some archaeological connection. The plans 
formulated some two years since looking toward the acquirement of 
all mound sites by the State to make of these sites small parks, have 
gone forward and it is believed that in no distant future this will 
be consummated. Peter A. Brannon, President Alabama Anthropo- 
logical Society. 

California. The University of California survey of archaeological 
sites in the southern San Joaquin Valley was concluded in 1924, and 
important collections were studied, preparatory to publishing a 
report on the archaeology of the region. The famous Emeryville 
shellmound, near Oakland was razed by steam shovel in December. 
Through the generosity of the owner the University of California 
kept two archaeologists on the ground to collect specimens as they 
were exposed by the shovel. E. W. Gifford. 
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Colorado. The work of 1924 was a continuation of that of 1923, 
which was in the charge of F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., under the supervision 
of J. A. Jeangon. The object of the two seasons’ work was the ac- 
quiring of material for an archaeological map of Colorado, as far as 
was possible. In 1923 there was surveyed the area from Pagosa 
Springs in south-central Colorado to the Utah border—east and west; 
and from the New Mexico border to about forty miles north of it. 

In 1924 the writer took full charge of the expedition. We covered 
a part of the previous year’s work for corroborative data and also 
spent 3 weeks in intensive research in the pit-house at the foot of the 
Chimney Rock mesa—Pagosa-Piedra region. Some exceedingly fine, 
new material was found in our pit-house research and also much which 
was so confusing that it will need a great deal of study to sort out 
definite and indefinite things. 

Early in July we took up the mapping from where Roberts left 
off in 1923 and continued it to within about forty miles of Grand 
Junction. Later we investigated certain types of ruins in Moffat 
County in the northwestern corner of Colorado. 

In our work of both 1923 and 1924 we attempted to cover exten- 
sions of Colorado culture areas into New Mexico and southeastern 
Utah and for that reason made extensive éxpeditions into both of 
those states. 

In connection with the mapping we investigated a large number 
of hieroglyphs of historic as well as pre-historic origin and secured 
a mass of valuable data on the subject. 

Possibly a brief review of the results of our work may be of in- 
terest. We have positive evidence that, what I call for want of a 
better name just now, the pit-house culture area, begins—on the 
east—a few miles below Pagosa Springs; extends in a southeasterly 
direction into New Mexico, along the western side of the Chama River 
as far as the bend of that river near the Cafion de Chama, thence a 
little south of west to the Chaco region, again south to Las Lunas 
region, probably down the Rio Grande, on the west side, for an 
indeterminate distance, returning somewhere west of Zufii, through 
New Mexico to Colorado and over the border north about sixty 
miles. From here the line runs, sharply, back to the starting point. 
This is only a general outline. Included in this area are many ruins 
of other types as well, but pithouses have been found everywhere 
in it, by Judd, Hough, ourselves and others. J. A. Jeangon. 
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Indiana. During the past year the Division of Geology of the 
State Dept. of Conservation has located archaic deposits in Jackson, 
Lawrence, Washington, and Harrison Counties, Indiana. Collections 
of relics and artifacts have been made from these localities. 

In cooperation with the State Historical Commission a report 
on the Archaeology of Lawrence County was published. By the same 
cooperation a similar publication was issued for Washington County. 

The Indiana Academy of Science, the Society of Indiana Pioneers, 
State History Conference and State Historical Commission are 
cooperating in this work. W. N. Logan. 

Iowa. About half the season’s work on the preliminary archaeo- 
logical survey of Iowa as conducted by The State Historical Society 
of Iowa (Iowa City, Iowa, Dr. Benj. F. Shambaugh, Superintendent) 
was devoted, as were the entire seasons of 1922 and 1923, to work on 
a bibliography and summary of the extant literature. This phase of 
the work made good progress and appeared to reach a point measur- 
ably near to completion. As the contemplated preliminary survey 
also includes the collection of unpublished information from all who 
may happen to possess the same, some fifteen hundred letters of 
inquiry were sent out and considerable subsequent correspondence 
was developed. About one hundred replies furnished a body of 
good new data and supplied promising leads for the rapid field work 
which followed. About seven weeks were spent in travelling from 
county to county in southern Iowa, abvut a third of the State’s 
ninety-nine counties being visited. The results attained were gener- 
ally quite satisfactory, the rapid nature of this field survey con- 
sidered. Many collections of material were studied, their owners 
interviewed, and, wherever possible, known sites were visited and 
given a superficial examination. Incidentally several new sites were 
discovered. On the average, this personal contact with the field, 
slight as it was, about doubled the available information from the 
counties visited. The work for 1925 is planned on the same lines that 
were followed in 1924. Charles R. Keyes. 

Michigan. Since Harlan I. Smith left this state more than 
thirty years ago there have been no intelligent or organized efforts 
made to study the antiquities of Michigan, until two or three years 
ago. At that time the writer was invited to organize a department 
in the Museum of the University of Michigan, that might have some 
systematized and rationally directed plan. It seemed that the first 
thing to do would be to make an invoice, so to speak, of the archaeo- 
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logical remains of the state. A considerable part of this could be done 
in office by going through the fragmentary reports that have been 
published from time to time, but of course the major part of the task 
would consist in travelling about the state assembling information 
that has not been made public and locating such stations as still 
remain in evidence or may have, if destroyed, authenticated evidences 
of once having existed. 

Last summer a trip was taken through the central and western 
part of the Lower Peninsula by automobile. This itinerary consumed 
about five weeks time. As a result, Mr. Frank Vreeland, who acted 
as assistant last year, compiled a very excellent report of sixty pages. 
He was able to locate, I being with him for half the time, several 
hundred sites,—mounds, inclosures, villages, cemetaries, embank- 
ments, etc. Since then, and since Mr. Greenman has returned from 
Oxford, several other short trips have been taken, each one more or 
less productive and adding new information. 

A map of the state has been prepared which indicates all itiner- 
aries. We undertake to check up on country maps locations as we 
are able to verify them. The result is we have some quite complete 
maps of a few counties and several others in process of filling in as 
we assemble more info: .nation. 

For the coming season, Mr. Greenman will undertake some 
intensive work by making detailed excavations, probably commencing 
in Missaukee County where there are still standing some very in- 
teresting inclosures, embankments, etc. 

A book, the title of which will be ‘Primitive Man in Michigan,’ 
has been written. It will be of about 250 pages and will contain 40 
pages of illustrations. It will be published as a University report and, 


in case it possesses no other merit, it will show at least a disposition, 
that has within the past two or three years taken concrete form, 
of the University to do some serious and forelooking work on the 
subject of local archaeology. W. B. Hinsdale. 

Ohio. During the past year the entire season was spent upon the 
great Hopewell Group located in Ross Co. Many fine objects have 
been brought to light such as large pendants made of amber, a double 
burial with copper nose pieces, a burial with a “‘butterfly” head-dress 
trimmed with pearls and cut mica. One large necklace of pearls, 
containing 320 pearls in a fine state of preservation; chisels and drills 
of meteoric iron; one burial containing 100 copper ear-ornaments in 
pairs, placed in a row around the body; a cache of 40 celts, the largest 
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one 18 in., the smallest one 2 inches long, a cache of pipes (20) one 
of which was the effigy of the wild goose with head and neck forming 
the stem on each side, the necks wrapped around the bowl, many 
interesting patterns cut from mica, such as the human form, hands, 
eagle foot, spear, etc.; a human head fashioned out of copper, and 
many hundreds of ornamental objects, etc., comprise other finds. 

Our work, beginning in June, will be to finish the Hopewell 
Group, and then begin the examination of the large mound in the 
Seip Group. This mound is 250 ft. long, 150 ft. wide, and 30 ft. 
high. This is a very large undertaking and will take several years to 
complete the work. W.C. Mills. 

Oregon. Through the financial aid of Mr. Henry J. Biddle, the 
University of California made a survey of mound sites near Albany; 
and conducted excavations near Big Eddy and on Sauvies Island 
on the Columbia River. E. W. Gifford. 

Tennessee. The State Archaeological Society was organized 
on Nov. 17th, 1924, with about sixty members. The Society is 
actively making preparations to protect our antiquities by proper 
legislation, and also engaged in procuring data for the making of a 
map showing the Archaeological sites in the State. Many data have 
already been procured. It is also contemplated that during the spring 
and summer months, considerable exploration work will be done. 
The result of our meeting for the purpose of organizing the Society, 
has created a great deal of interest over the State and in the discharge 
of my duties connected therewith, I have made a preliminary survey 
of the caverns, mounds and evidences of habitations along Wolf 
and Obed rivers in Pickett County. Pictographs of men, animals and 
unknowr objects were recorded; rock-cut fireplaces were observed; 
cave deposits showing evidence of cremation were partially examined; 
and a representative collection of artifacts was secured. P. E. Cox. 

Washington. The University of California, through the generous 
financial aid of Mr. Henry J. Biddle, conducted excavations at Spedis, 
Washington, in the vicinity of the Dalles. E. W. Gifford. 

Wisconsin. The Wisconsin Archaeological Society has held eight 
regular monthly meetings at Milwaukee during the year. On April 11 
and 12 it held its ninth annual joint meeting with the Wisconsin 
Academy of Science at Madison. 

Four issues of the Wisconsin Archaeologist have been published. 
These bear the titles ‘“‘Stone Pestles and Mortars,” ‘‘Vilas and Oneida 
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Counties,” ““Wisconsin Gravel Pit Burials” and “Chippewa Menom- 
ini and Potawatomi.”’ Another publication “The Fifth Addition toa 
Record of Wisconsin Antiquities,” is in press. This is a report on all 
of the fieldwork accomplished by the state society in the years 1912 
to 1924. During the past year fieldwork was conducted by the society 
especially in the Lake Kegonsa region in Dane County (by Dr. W. G. 
McLachlan); in the Grand River region in Green Lake county 
(Town L. Miller); in Barren County (J. A. H. Johnson); in the Mud 
Lake region in Dodge County (S. W. Faville and C. E. Brown); in 
Winnebago County (George Overton); in the Watertown region in 
Jefferson County (A. Sohrweide, Jr.); and in Columbia, Walworth, 
Dane and Washington counties (C. E. Brown). All of these surveys 
and explorations were very successful. 

During the year metal tablets were provided for three groups of 
Indian mounds preserved in three different public parks in Madison. 
Three other fine groups located on the shores of Delevan Lake, in 
Walworth County were premanently preserved and will be marked 
this year. 

During the summer and autumn months several thousand tour- 
ists visited Aztalan Mound Park at Lake Mills and a large number 
visited Man Mound Park at Baraboo. These two state mound parks 
are owned and operated for the public by the Wisconsin society. 

The archaeological collections at the State Historical Museum, 
Madison, the Milwaukee Public Museum, the Logan Museum at 
Beloit, and the Oshkosh Public Museum at Oshkosh were all greatly 
increased. 

Field and mound preservation work will be continued in the 
present year in many parts of the state. Charles E. Brown. 

A. V. KIDDER 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL WORK OF MUSEUMS AND OTHER 
INSTITUTIONS DURING 1924 


American Museum of Natural History, New York City 


The Department of Anthropology of the American Museum of 
Natural History sent out four field parties in 1924, as follows: the 
Fourth Bernheimer Expedition to northern Arizona; the Second 
Cafion del Muerto Expedition; an expedition to the Navajo Indians; 
an expedition to make a survey of Indian racial types in the South- 
west and on the Pacific Coast. 
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Mr. Charles L. Bernheimer, as heretofore, organized, financed 
and led an exploring party to the country surrounding Rainbow 
Bridge, Navajo Mountain and Cummings Mesa. Navajo Canyon 
was explored to its mouth and the top of Cummings Mesa was 
examined in detail. The many side canyons opening into Navajo 
Canyon were examined; one of these contained more than forty 
caves, a discovery of some archaeological promise. Incidentally, 
Mr. Bernheimer discovered dinosaur tracks in Neskla‘nizadi Canyon. 

Mr. Earl H. Morris returned in the late fall to continue his 
explorations and excavations at Cafion del Muerto. This second visit 
was made in cooperation with the University of Colorado. The sites 
examined here have yielded very important results from a stratigraph- 
ic and chronological point of view. 

Dr. Louis R. Sullivan, in connection with his studies of race 
crossing, visited the more important Indian schools in the Southwest 
and on the Pacific Coast, to obtain data on facial and tooth char- 
acters. Some 6,000 individuals were examined and special attention 
was given to eye, nose, and tooth forms. 

Dr. P. E. Goddard continued his systematic ethnological study 
of the Navajo Indians, paying special attention to social organization 
and the linguistic problem.—Clark Wissler, Curatur-in-chief, Division 
of Anthropology. 

Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation 

Arkansas. Two weeks in January 1924 were spent in investigating 
a great find of ancient Indian pottery in some aboriginal cemeteries 
at Carden Bottoms, fifty miles or so above Little Rock, Arkansas, 
on the Arkansas River. Here a collection of choice pieces was pur- 
chased, iJlustrating both painted and engraved ware, in addition to 
the usual pottery with incised decoration, also a number of the orna- 
ments and implements used by the ancient people. 

Idaho, Montana, and Alberta. Mr. William Wildschut commenced 
in May to collect ethnological specimens among the Shoshone and 
Bannock on the Fort Hall reservation in Idaho, but by reason of the 
custom of these Indians of burying all the personal belongings of the 
dead, old objects, excepting basketry, have become rare; consequently 
of about three hundred artifacts gathered from these tribes only about 
half are other than baskets. Later Mr. Wildschut proceeded to the 
Crow and Cheyenne reservations in Montana, thence to the Black- 
feet in the same state, and to the Bloods and Piegan in Alberta, 
among all of whom objects of importance and rarity were collected. 
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Arizona and Mexico. Mr. E. H. Davis collected many specimens 
of beadwork for this institution among the Yuma Indians of Arizona. 
He also went among the Yaqui of Sonora, Mexico, and the Seri of 
Tiburon Island in the Gulf of California. 

Canada, Labrador and Greenland. Dr. F. G. Speck of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania made a trip to Canada where he obtained from 
the Montagnais Indians of Quebec a collection of specimens comprised 
mostly of articles used for hunting and fishing. He also brought back 
some archeological specimens from this region. Dr. Speck then went 
to Labrador and Greenland where he obtained some interesting 
material from the Eskimo, Nascapee, Mistassini and Montagnais 
tribes. 

Canada. Mr. A. I. Hallowell of Philadelphia visited the St. 
Francis Abnaki Indians of Quebec, Canada, from whom a representa- 
tive collection was obtained, among which are articles of fur, apparel, 
foods and a canoe. 

Nevada. Among the most important of the recent investigations 
is that, started in 1924, and which was brought to completion by 
M. R. Harrington in certain dry caves near Lovelock, Nevada, which 
revealed many interesting prehistoric objects from a deposit found 
to be fourteen feet in depth, built up in layers by successive genera- 
tion of occupancy. Thearticles recovered indicate that the Indians 
had been attracted to the spot by reason of the proximity of Humboldt 
Lake. Their chief subsistence was gained from wild plants, rabbits 
and other small mammals, fish, and ducks, and agriculture was 
practised on a small scale. Baskets, textiles, feather head-dresses, 
implements of wood, stone, and bone, well-made cordage, fish-hooks, 
fish-nets, entire desiccated fish, rabbit snares, and decoy ducks, are 
among the objects recovered from the cave deposit. The dead were 
wrapped with deerskin, with blankets woven of muskrat-skins, and 
with fish-nets, and were covered with bowl-shape baskets made of 
coiled willows and elaborately decorated. An adult mummy and the 
mummy of a child were recovered. 

Of at least equal importance was a subsequent research that led 
to the discovery and the beginning of excavation of groups of pre- 
Pueblo ruins in Clark County, southeastern Nevada, which are 
scattered over an area several miles long. Many of the ruins lie in 
the valley, more or less buried in sand-dunes, but others are on the 
eroded ridges between the lowlands and Mormon mesa. The walls 
of the houses, averaging seven inches thick, are built mainly of adobe 
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“loaves”’ laid up with adobe mortar and sometimes interspersed with 
slabs of stone, and the whole plastered with adobe. The floors are 
usually of adobe, but sometimes are paved with flat sandstone 
fragments, and, in some houses, slabs are set on edge against the 
base of the walls. Little of the walls are erect, but with the charred 
remains of roofs sufficient has been revealed to show that the struct- 
ures were rectangular, evidently of a single story, and with roofs made 
of poles covered with grass or tules and mud. The dwellings consisted 
of from one room to four or five small rooms. Burials were made in 
the floors of some of the rooms after they were abandoned. Accom- 
panying the dead are earthenware vessels and minor appurtenances. 
The pottery consists of plain dark ware, corrugated cooking-pots in 
several different styles, black-on-white and black-on-yellow painted 
ware, mostly bowls, and black-on-red bowls and vases. The painted 
receptacles are ornamented with well-executed geometric patterns. 
Evidences of small circular kivas have been found, but aside from 
the usual central fireplace they do not contain the structural 
features characteristic of the ceremonial chambers in the Pueblo 
region proper in Arizona, New Mexico and Colorado. The discovery 
of these remains is important in that it extends the ancient Pueblo 
region far to the westward, across the Colorado River, and there are 
indications of its extension even farther. The work is still in progress 
here, as well as in certain caves in the vicinity, notably Salt caves, 
where distinct indications of prehistoric salt-mining have been found, 

Nebraska and North Dakota. Dr. Melvin R. Gilmore of the 
Museum staff, left New York early in June and proceeded to Neb- 
raska. He reached the Omaha Reservation in northeastern Nebraska, 
where he obtained a Sacred Bundle; and a number of ethnological 
objects from the Winnebago tribe. 

In July Dr. Gilmore went to North Dakota among the Arikara 
to accomplish the main purpose of the year’s work, which was the 
making of records of some ancient ritualistic ceremonies of that tribe. 
At the Fort Berthold Reservation, where the Arikara reside, one 
hundred and forty miles up the Missouri River from Bismarck, 
Dr. Gilmore had a council with the leading men and made arrange- 
ments for the ceremonies to be held. By this time Mr. Coffin, the 
Museum photographer, had arrived at camp, and the company was 
further enlarged by Dr. H. B. Alexander, of the University of Neb- 
raska, and party, voluntary aids in recording the ceremonies, which 
began on July 24th and continued several days. The photographing 
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of the ceremonies, which included the Sage ceremony, the Holy 
Cedar Tree ceremony, and the Mother Corn ceremony, was completed 
by the end of July, when Mr. Coffin returned to New York. Later 
Dr. Gilmore obtained a collection of ethnological objects from the 
Arikara, and put in considerable necessary time on obtaining notes 
on ceremonies and other ethnological matters. 

Returning to Nebraska, Dr. Gilmore obtained another shipment 
of Winnebago objects for the Museum. He then went on to the 
Santee Reservation in northern Nebraska, on the Missouri River 
east of the mouth of the Niobrara River; and after establishing 
acquaintance and confidence with the people there, succeeded in 
obtaining some information and many interesting museum objects 
from that tribe. 

He then moved on to the Pawnee in Oklahoma, where he obtained 
some interesting objects and notes. 

Panama, Chile, Boliva and Peru. Journeys by Mr. A. Hyatt 
Verrill among the tribes of Panama, notably the Teguala, Boorabi, 
Terribi or Shayshan and Coclé tribes, resulted in obtaining compre- 
hensive collections illustrating the culture of those Indians. Proceed- 
ing thence to Chile, Mr. Verrill made collections among the Araucan- 
ian Indians, later returning by the way of Boliva and Peru, in which 
countries he gathered materials among the Pano and Changa tribes 
respectively. Again in Panama, Mr. Verrill, after a most difficult 
journey through a region practically unknown to whites, succeeded 
in gathering a large number of objects from the Sabanero-Guaymi 
group of Indians, who had not hitherto been represented in the 
Museum collections. 

Nicaragua. A collecting trip was made by Mr. David E. Harrower 
to eastern Nicaragua, the result of which is a collection of about five 
hundred objects from the Rama, Mosquito, and Samu tribes. 

Patagonia. Dr. Samuel K. Lothrop went to Patagonia for the 
purpose of collecting ethnological objects to illustrate the tribes of 
that region. 

Minor archaeological excavations were conducted by Prof. Marshall 
H. Saville in graves on the coast of Peru, incident to his attendance 
as a delegate at the Pan American Scientific Congress at Lima; by 
Mr. Donald A. Cadzow at a prehistoric Algonkian burial site on 
Frontenac Island in Cayuga Lake, and by Mr. Foster H. Saville at 
an ancient Montauk site known as Soak Hides, near Easthampton, 
Long Island.—George G. Heye, Director. 
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New York State Museum, Albany, New York 

During the fall of 1924, the New York State Museum, through 
its Department of Archaeology, carried on preliminary field in- 
vestigations in the counties of Cayuga and Yates.—Noah T. Clarke, 
Archaeologist. 

Peabody Museum of Harvard University 

Owing to illness contracted in the field while conducting explora- 
tions in Arizona, Mr. S. J. Guernsey, the Assistant Director, was 
granted a leave of absence for the year, and the field-work in the 
Southwest was continued under the general supervision of Dr. Kidder. 
Mr. Oliver La Farge, a graduate student of the Division of Anthropol- 
ogy, examined a number of sites in the upper Chinlee region of 
Arizona. Mr. C. B. Cosgrove carried on extensive excavations among 
the ruins in the Mimbres Valley of New Mexico, where he obtained 
an excellent collection of the characteristic pottery of this valley, 
together with many objects of bone, shell, and other materials. An 
Indian burial place on the farm of Mr. John L. Waldo in Dartmouth, 
Massachusetts was explored under the supervision of Mr. Harry L. 
Shapiro, a graduate student in the Division of Anthropology.—C. C. 
Willoughby, Director. 

Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 

The Director of the Department of Archaeology, Mr. Warren K- 
Moorehead, spent the winter at Natchez, Mississippi, in exploration 
of mounds and village sites in that region. Some twelve or thirteen 
mounds were tested, but two of which proved to be burial tumuli. 
This substantiates Dr. Swanton’s able researches among the Natchez. 
Apparently the larger monuments were constructed as house or 
temple sites. They are highly stratified. Something like seventy 
or eighty burials were found in one or two mounds and in village 
sites. It was possible to save a dozen or more crania which were sent 
to Dr. Hrdlicka. His report on these will be published at some future 
date. 

A total of about 3,000 specimens were secured, about a thousand 
of which were presented to the state of Mississippi. 

It is interesting to note that sun symbols predominated on the 
pottery. A further study of the region is recommended to the state 
authorities. 

The Southwestern expedition under the direction of Dr. A. V. 
Kidder spent four months in excavations at the ruined pueblo of 
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Pecos, in San Miguel Co., New Mexico. The work consisted in 
clearing the rooms of two very ancient buildings partly underlying, 
and partly extending to the west of, the large quadrangle of the 
historic period. Three kivas were excavated, and about four hundred 
skeletons exhumed. At the close of the Pecos season, reconnaissance 
trips were made to the Babicora district of Chihuahva, the Hopi 
country, and the Canyon de Chelly.—Warren K. Moorehead, Director. 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. 

During August and September, Dr. Walter Hough, head curato 
of anthropology, U. S. National Museum carried on ethnological and 
archaeological reconnaissance work in Arizona, visiting the Hopi and 
White Mountain Apache. The archaeological results of the recon- 
naissance were the location of several hitherto unidentified ruins, 
notably a large ancient settlement of apparently pre-pueblo age about 
five miles from Whiteriver, Arizona. A careful examination was made 
of the numerous picture writings on the rocks in the vicinity of 
Holbrook. Most interesting of these depictions was a group of snake 
dancers clothed in archaic custome. 

Mr. R. O. Marsh continued during a part of 1924 his work of 
exploration in hitherto almost unknown regions of the Isthmus of 
Darien, visiting the Choco, Cuna, and San Blas Indians. A consider- 
able party of scientific men accompanied the expedition, among them 
Mr. John L. Baer, who was deputed to care for the anthropological 
work on the part of the Smithsonian. 

Throughout the summer months of 1924, Mr. Neil M. Judd, 
curator of American archaeology, U. S. National Museum continued 
his investigation of Pueblo Bonito, a prehistoric Indian village in 
northwestern New Mexico, under the auspices of the National 
Geographic Society. In these researches there were employed ten 
white men, six of whom were technical assistants to Mr. Judd, and 
thirty-seven Indian laborers. The explorations of 1924 mark the 
fourth season of the five-year Pueblo Bonito project, inaugurated 
in 1921 after a thorough reconnoissance of the entire Chaco Canyon 
region. During the years 1921-1923 the Expedition completed the 
excavation of the eastern and northern portions of Pueblo Bonito. 
It is in the former section of the ruin that those dwellings last con- 
structed are to be found; in the northern section are slightly earlier 
houses erected above the razed walls of part of that original settlement 
which preceded and formed a nucleus for the great communal 
structure now known as Pueblo Bonito. In 1924 the Expedition 
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confined its principal activities to the western half of the ruin where 
rooms of both early and late construction exist. From these much 
new data were obtained. 

Archaeological work in Florida was begun at St. Petersburg, 
Tampa Bay, in the winter of 1923-1924. It was discovered that the 
prehistoric inhabitants of the Everglade region and the Florida Keys 
showed scant evidences of a relationship to the Muskhogian culture, 
but from Tampa Bay north into the other Gulf States, archaeological 
data supported linguistic evidences of Muskogian influences. 
Weeden Mound, near St. Petersburg, was excavated by the Chief, 
assisted by Mr. M. W. Stirling. 

Work in Alabama and Tennessee: when the Wilson dam over 
Tennessee River at Muscle Shoals, northern Alabama, is finished, the 
back water of the river will flood a considerable section of its banks, 
covering several prehistoric mounds and permanently concealing 
them. In order to rescue a typical collection from these mounds before 
their submergence, the Bureau allotted to Mr. Gerard Fowke a small 
sum of money for the excavation of a kitchen midden and sand mound 
at the mouth of Town Creek, a few miles from Courtland. In the 
sand mound Mr. Fowke found human burials and accompanying 
mortuary objects. The most important discovery at this mound 
consisted of three rare copper reel gorgets, only a few of which have 
thus far been found. 

During the year, Mr. Earl H. Morris, at the request of the Chief 
of the Bureau, did some necessary repair work on the famous Tower 
of the Mummy Cave House in the Canyon del Muerto, Arizona. 

The bringing of a party of eight Tule Indians from Panama to 
Washington in the middle of October by R. O. Marsh, mining engineer 
and explorer, has afforded J. P. Harrington, ethnologist of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, the opportunity to make an extensive study 
of the ethnology and language of this little known tribe, said to 
number some 50,000 souls; Miss Frances Densmore was also enabled 
to study the primitive music of this tribe. Mr. John P. Harrington, 
ethnologist, also conducted excavations in the principal village of the 
Santa Barbara Indians, known to them as Syujtun, to the early 
Spaniards as El Puerto de Santa Barbara, and in more modern times 
as the Burton Mound. The great mound which marks the site is 
situated on the Santa Barbara waterfront, a block west of the prin- 
cipal wharf, on property now belonging to Mr. Ole Hanson and to 
Mr. Charles Frederick Eaton. The old village site has always been 
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the most prominent feature of the Santa Barbara beach, and is most 
famous in Santa Barbara Indian and Spanish history, but had never 
been excavated to any extent previous to the present work. Mr. 
Harrington returned to Washington, D. C. in February. On April 15 
opportunity was afforded for further study of the Kiowa tribe by 
the coming to Washington of Eimha’a (Delos K. Lonewolf), adopted 
son of the former head chief of the tribe, and Seitmanten (George 
Hunt), one of the chief men of the tribe. Work with them was 
continued until May 21, yielding a great mass of ethnological and 
mythological material. 

Dr. Michelson left Washington towards the close of May and 
proceeded to Tama, Iowa, to renew his researches among the Fox 
(Meskwakie) Indians. :He devoted especial attention to the various 
gens festivals, for example, the White Wolf Dance of the War Gens. 
Some texts on a number of sacred packs were translated. A good 
deal of general ethnology was obtained in both syllabary texts and 
translations. Some of this included the regulations of various gentes 
and societies. Additional information on the White Buffalo Dance 
and mortuary customs and beliefs were secured. Condensed from 
“Explorations and Field-work of the Smithsonian Institution for 1924.” 

University of Utah 

The Department of Archaeology excavated the cemetery of a 
pueblo site known locally as ““‘Whiskey Ruin,” twelve miles west of 
Blanding, San Juan Co., Utah, on a branch of Cottonwood Wash. 
The burials were in sloping ground about twenty yards southeast of 
the pueblo. There were discovered about thirty skeletons at depths 
ranging from two to seven feet below the surface. All interments but 
one were in the flexed position. One skull without body was found. 
The bones were in such bad condition that none could be preserved. 
From the graves were recovered about seventy-five pieces of pottery, 
of which six were corrugated, the rest black-on-white; a few bone 
awls, arrow-points, scrapers, etc. A. A. Kerr, Director. 

Victoria Memorial Museum, Ottawa, Canada 

Archaeological exploration was carried on in British Columbia by 
Harlan I. Smith, in continuation of his investigation of the material 
culture of the Bella Coola both past and present. Two additional 
petroglyphs were discovered at the site of the most extensive group 
of these remains known in Canada, that is, on the western side of the 
cafion a mile south of Bella Coola river some three miles above the 
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mouth. Plaster of Paris moulds were made of two of the petroglyphs 
at the place and tracings were made of all those that had not been 
cast. A pictograph on the west side of Dean channel, near Kimsquit, 
was discovered and photographed. Sites of large rectangular semi- 
subterranean houses of a prehistoric village were located opposite 
the mouth of Dean river. 

The petroglyphs on the north side of the mouth of Swallop creek 
on the eastern side of Dean channel, about seventeen miles from its 
head were mapped and photographed. Plaster of Paris moulds were 
made of two of the best of them and tracings were made of all the 
others. 

The prehistoric Bella Bella fortification, village site and petro- 
glyphs on the east side of the mouth of Elcho harbour, Dean channel, 
were also mapped and photographed. The petroglyphs are on boul- 
ders on the beach at this place. A plaster of Paris mould was made of 
the larger petroglyph and a tracing of the smaller. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, the first white man to cross the continent north of Mexico 
culminated his wonderful trip somewhere in sight of this place. Both 
the Swallop creek site and the Elcho harbour site are worthy of 
protection as national monuments. A large pictograph on the north 
side of Dean channel, two to four miles, west of the Elcho harbour 
site was also photographed. 

Both photographs and motion pictures were taken of archaeo- 
logical sites including the three Bella Coola villages shown on Mack- 
enzie’s map. Mr. Smith learned of the location of a cave'said to 
contain pictographs and ancient ceremonial paraphernalia, in the 
valley of the Sowiltz, but had no opportunity to explore it during 
the season. 

Mr. Smith lectured twice on the Archaeology and Indians of 
Canada before the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
during their visit to British Columbia. 

An exhibit illustrating the prehistoric pottery of Canada and 
another showing aboriginal uses of copper in Canada were prepared 
by J. D. Leechman and exhibited at Toronto during the meeting of 
the Birtish Association for the Advancement of Science. He also 
prepared an exhibit showing the aboriginal uses of minerals, for the 
meeting of the Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy at 
Ottawa. 

Mr. Smith continued his studies and the writing of his report on 
the Archaeology of the Bella Coola Indian area and the adjacent 
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Bella Bella area to the west. He prepared papers on the following 
subjects: 

“A Prehistoric Petroglyph on Noelick river, British Columbia.” 

*‘A Prehistoric Earthwork in the Haida Indian Area.” 

His paper on ‘‘The Petroglyph at Aldridge Point, near Victoria, 
British Columbia,’’ was published in the American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 26, No. 4, October-December, 1924 (Also separate); one on 
“Trephined Aboriginal Skulls from British Columbia and Washing- 
ton,” in the American Journal of Physical Anthropology, Vol. vu, 
No. 4, October-December, 1924. (Also separate). Another, “The 
End of Alexander Mackenzie’s Trip to the Pacific’? which refers to 
archaeological sites and petroglyphs in the Bella Coola valley and on 
Dean channel, was published in the Annual Report of the Canadian 
Historical Association for 1924. One on “Unique Prehistoric Carvings 
from near Vancouver, B. C.” has been accepted for publication in the 
American Anthropologist.’ 

Mr. W. J. Wintemberg continued his study of the culture of the 

: prehistoric Iroquoian village site near Roebuck, Grenville county, 

7 Ontario, and the preparation of the monograph on this subject. He 

: wrote an article on “Examples of Graphic Art on Archaeological 
Artifacts from Ontario,’’ which was published in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Canada, Vol. xvm1, 1924, Third Series. He 
also prepared a paper on “A Tentative Characterization of Iroquoian 
Cultures in Ontario and Quebec, as determined from Archaeological 

Remains,’”’ which was read at the meeting of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, in Toronto, and which was published 


in abstract in the Report of the Association.—Harlan I. Smith, 
Dominion Archaeologist. 

A. V. KIDDER 

l 

l 
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1 Published, American Anthropologist, n. s. vol. 27, no. 2, 1925, pp. 315-319. Ep. 
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Tue Sociat SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL at its annual meeting 
in Chicago on April 4th announced the appointment of the following 
fifteen scholars as research fellows of the Council for the year 1925-26, 
selected from a total of 108 applicants: 


Luther Lee Bernard, Ph.D. 
Professor of Sociology, University of Minnesota 
Problem: A study of the development of the social sciences in Argen- 
tina with special reference to the economic, political, and 
other cultural circumstances under which they were develop- 
ed. 
Place of Study: Argentina 
Charles Warren Everett, M.A. 
Instructor in Department of English and Comparative Literature, 
Columbia University 
Problem: Life of Jeremy Bentham and the editing of his unpublished 
manuscripts. 
Place of study: London. 
Harold F. Gosnell, Ph.D. 
Instructor in Political Science, University of Chicago 
Problem: Factors determining the extent of Popular Participation in 
Elections in Typical European States. 
Place of Study: Washington, D. C., England, France, Germany, 
Belgium. 
Marcus Lee Hansen, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of History, Smith College 
Problem: A basic study of the origins of the foreign elements in the 
settlement of the Upper Mississippi Valley. 
Place of study: Washington, Dublin, London, Geneva, Berlin, Ham- 
burg, Bremen. 
Joseph Pratt Harris, Ph.D. 
Instructor in Political Science, University of Wisconsin 
Problem: Workings of election registration systems in the United 
States. 
Place of study: Headquarters at Chicago, field work throughout the 
country. 
William Jaffee, Docteur en Droit 
Tutor in French and Economics, College of the City of New York 
Problem: The Industrial Revolution in France 
Place of study: France. 
Edgar W. Knight, Ph.D. 
Professor of Education, University of North Carolina 
Problem: A study of the Folk High Schools in Scandinavian Countries, 
especially Denmark, Sweden and Finland. 
Place of study: Europe. 
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Simon S. Kuznets, M.A. (Candidate for Ph.D., June, 1925, Colum- 

bia). 

Fellow in Economics, Columbia University 

Problem: Secular Trends in Economic Theory, their inter-relations 
and their bearing upon cyclical fluctuations. 

Place of study: New York City. 

Rose S. Malmud, M.A. 

Graduate student, Columbia University 

Problem: The Psychology of Literary Ability 

Place of study: Columbia University, New York. 

Thomas P. Martin, Ph.D. 

Associate Professor of American History, University of Texas 

Problem: A study of Anglo-American Relations as influenced by 
economic, political and social forces playing within and 
between the two peoples. 

Place of study: England. 

Hutzel Metzger, M.S. (Candidate for Ph.D.. June, 1925, University 

of Minnesota) 

Part time Research Assistant, University of Minnesota 

Problem: An Analysis of the Price of certain Farm Products, with a 
view to deriving information that will promote the better 
adjustment of agricultural production. 

Place of study: Minnesota. 

Ernest E. Mowrer, Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor of Sociology, Ohio Wesleyan University 

Problem: Family Disorganization as a Socially Inherited Behavior 
Pattern. 

Place of study: Chicago. 

Mrs. Mildred Dennett Mudgett, Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of Minnesota 

Problem: Legislation Affecting the Pre-school Child in certain Euro- 
pean Countries. 

Place of study: England, France, Italy, and Scandinavian Countries. 

Sterling Denhard Spero, Ph.D. 

Fellow, New School for Social Research 
Problem: The Position of the Negro in Industry 
Place of study: Headquarters at New York. Field investigations 

Dorothy Swaine Thomas, Ph.D. 

Research Assistant, Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
Problem: The Economic Factor in Crime 
Place of study: New York State. 

The fellows will travel and study in the following countries: 
Argentina, England, Belgium, Germany, France, Italy, and Scandi- 
navian countries of Denmark, Sweden, and Finland. 

These are the first awards of the Social Science Research Council. 
Plans have been made to offer research fellowships annually for the 
following four years. 
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The following are the officers of the Council: President, Dr. 
Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago; Vice-President, Dr. John 
R. Commons, University of Wisconsin; Secretary, Dr. Horace 
Secrist, Northwestern University; Treasurer, Dean E. E. Day, 
University of Michigan. The Council consists of twenty-one delegates 
elected three from each of the following national scientific societies: 
The American Economic Association, The American Political Science 
Association, The American Statistical Association, The American 
Sociological Society, The American Anthropological Association, The 
American Historical Association, and The American Psychological 
Association. 

The Committee on Research Fellowships of the Council consists, 
of Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, Chairman, Professor of Economics, 
Columbia University, Dr. Charles E. Merriam, Professor of Political 
Science, University of Chicago; and Dr. F. Stuart Chapin, Secretary, 
Professor of Sociology, University of Minnesota. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON. At the annual, 
meeting of the Anthropological Society of Washington, D.C., the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President: Mr. Neil M. Judd, succeeding Dr. Michelson 

Vice-Pres.: Mr. J. P. Harrington, re-elected 

Secretary: Dr. John M. Cooper, re-elected 

Treasurer: Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt, re-elected 

Additional members of Board of Managers: 

Dr. Chas. L. G. Anderson, re-elected 
Mr. Felix Neumann, re-elected 
Mr. Herbert Krieger, succeeding Mr. Judd 

Durinc the spring the University of Washington sent Erna 
Gunther to the Klallam, Ronald Olsen to the Quinaielt, and Leslie 
Spiei to the Wishram for general ethnography. 

PROFESSOR WOLFGANG KOEHLER, director of the psychological 
laboratories at the University of Berlin, who conducted the experi- 
mentation on the mentality of apes in the Canary Islands under the 
auspices of the Prussian Academy of Sciences is visiting and lecturing 
in this country. 

Dr. GrorcE Grant MacCurpy of Yale University and the 
American School of Prehistoric Research has been elected to member- 
ship in the American Philosophical Society; he has also been appoint- 
ed a member of the National Research Council, Division of Anthro- 
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pology and Psychology. In March he was elected a Correspondent 
of the Anthropological Society of Rome. 


Dr. RAFAEL KARsTEN, of Helsingfors, Finland, has completed 
an extensive study of the Jibaro Indians of Ecuador. 


WE REGRET to note the death of William Curtis Farrabee, 
Curator of the American Section, University of Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum, on June 24, 1925. 

MUSEUM OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN, HEYE FounpaTIon, NCTES. 
Dr. Melvin R. Gilmore returned to the Museum on January 3, after 
spending the summer and fall in ethnological work among the Ari- 
kara of North Dakota, the Omaha, the Winnebago, the Santee 
Dakota in Nebraska, and the Pawnee of Oklahoma. 

Prof. Marshall H. Saville spent the months of December, January, 
and part of February in Peru and Mexico where he went as one of the 
official delegates of the United States Government to the Third Pan- 
American Scientific Congress. Prof. Saville was made an Honorary 
Doctor in the Faculty of Sciences of the University of San Marcos 
of Lima, the first university founded in the New World, and was 
elected an honorary member of the Instituto Histérico del Peru and 
the Sociedad Geogrdafia de Lima. 

Mr. Alanson Skinner has returned from a brief sojourn among 
the Seneca Indians of the Alleghany reservation in southwestern New 
York, where he attended the ‘““New Year”’ celebration and obtained a 
number of unusual old specimens for the Museum’s collection. 

Doctor Manuel Gamio, who, while a student at Columbia 
University accompanied Professor Saville as an assistant on the 
Marie Antoinette Heye Expedition to Ecuador in 1910, has been 
appointed Sub-secretary of Public Education in the cabinet of Presi- 
dent Calles of Mexico. Dr. Gamio has been Director of Anthropology 
and Inspector of Ancient Monuments in Mexico for some time. The 
Department of Anthropology has been given control of the National 
Museum, a consolidation that will be the means, of advancing re- 
search in American archaeology to a considerable degree. Plans are 
in progress for conducting extensive field work in ethnology and 
archaeology in Oaxaca, similar to that prosecuted under Dr. Gamio’s 
direction in the Valley of Mexico at Teotihuacan. Indian Notes. 


Proressor A. C. Happon has resigned from his post of Reader 
in Anthropology and Ethnology in Christ’s College, University of 
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Cambridge. A dinner was held on the eve of his resignation, May 23 
1925, in honor of his seventy-first birthday. 


A New Pvusiication. The newly organized “Linguistic Society 
of America’’ issued the first number of its official organ, ““Language,”’ 
in March, 1925. The journal is to appear quarterly and will contain 
articles of research and comment in the linguistic field. The first 
issue contains an article by Leonard Bloomfield, ““Why a Linguistic 
Society,” and the official records of the organization of the society. 

Under the able editorship of George Melville Bolling, Ohio State 
University, Aurelio M. Espinosa, Stanford University, and Edward 
Sapir, Victoria Museum, the new journal promises to be one of un- 
usual merit and significance. 

The price per annum is $4.00. Subscriptions may be sent to 
Roland G. Kent, Treasurer, Linguistic Society of America, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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